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Alan P. Merriam 


The Cultural 


Background in Africa 


We wouldn’t think of generalizing about Chinese culture from observations 
made in Pakistan, but we tend to lump everything in Africa as “African.” 
In this article the author makes a sweeping survey of the continent south 
of the Sahara, and divides it into its racial, linguistic, and cultural group- 
ings. He then goes on to point out some basic unities which characterize 
all of these peoples. Any reader familiar with one part of Africa can 
place his own experience in a wider setting by reading this article. Others 
can get a brief, clear survey of this continent emerging to a point of 
enormous importance in the modern world. 


IN UNDERTAKING to outline the cultural 
background in Africa, we are faced with 
an enormous task, for Africa is a huge 
continent of approximately 11,700,000 
square miles, its population numbers some- 
where between 200 and 240 millions of 
peoples who are divided, at conservative 
estimate, into at least 2,000 tribal divi- 
sions, and who speak somewhere around 
800 different languages. At least the task 
can be cut down somewhat in restricting 
ourselves to Africa south of the Sahara, 
in which lie the cultures of Negro Africa. 
North of the Sahara the cultures are 
strongly Arabic or Islamic in their orien- 
tation —in the Sahara itself they tend 
also to the Arabic pattern or to a fusion 
of Negro African and Islamic cultures 
—and thus they belong primarily to the 
Near Eastern world rather than to the 
Negro African. But even Negro Africa 
south of the Sahara is still an area of 
formidable size — perhaps twice the size 
of the United States—of a formidable 
variety and number of cultures — perhaps 


1,500 —and of a great number of lan- 
guages. 


Racial Groupings 


The people who live in this area are 
usually divided into four major genetic 
population types, excluding the Cauca- 
soids who are latecomers to Africa south 
of the Sahara. The first of these, and the 
largest group numerically, is the Negro, 
sometimes called the “true” Negro. This 
group is located in the Sudanic Zone 
south of the Sahara, on the Guinea Coast, 
in central Africa and most of East Africa, 
and in southeastern Africa and Madagas- 
car. The physical characteristics of the 
African Negro include dark pigmentation 
of the hair, eyes, and skin; woolly hair 
form; broad flat noses; everted lips; and 
some prognathism. As do all racial groups, 
they vary considerably in many character- 
istics. 

The second group, the Pygmies, is 
scattered throughout the forest areas of 
central Africa. The Pygmies are essen- 
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tially Negro in their physical character- 
istics, but differ from the Negro mainly 
in height, averaging about 57 inches for 
males and about 54 inches for females. 
There is some evidence which points to 
the fact that the Pygmies were once more 
widespread in Africa than they are today, 
and some experts hold that they represent 
an original African population which was 
pushed aside by the later migration into 
Africa of the true Negroes. However, 
the exact relationship of Pygmy and 
Negro is unknown. 


The third group, the Nilotes, is found 
particularly in Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda, 
and the Eastern Sudan. These are un- 
usually tall, slender, and long-headed 
Negroes — the famous Watusi (or, more 
properly, Abatutsi), for example. Some 
scholars hold that this group shows mix- 
ture of the Caucasoid and Negroid 
genetic characteristics, while other evi- 
dence suggests that they are simply a 
localized variant of the Negro. 


The fourth African racial group is 
made up, actually, of two groups of peo- 
ple who are physically related to each 
other — these are the Bushmen and the 
Hottentots who center around the Kala- 
hari Desert in southern Africa. The 
Bushmen are short with yellow-brown to 
yellowish, wrinkly skin. Their hair is 
tightly curled into knots in form and 
dark in color, and they have broad cheek- 
bones, flattish noses, and fairly pointed 
chins. They also show steatopygia, a 
fatty enlargement of the buttocks. The 
Hottentots are slightly taller and some- 
what more long-headed than the Bush- 
men, but otherwise approximate them in 
physical type. The origin of the Bushman- 
Hottentot physical type is unknown and 
its relation with other forms of Homo 
sapiens is uncertain. Evidence seems to 
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show that it is an old physical type, and 
that it was once more widespread in 
southern Africa.! 


There are, as well, other physical types 
in Africa south of the Sahara, including 
the Cape Coloureds of South Africa, 
who number about a million and form a 
distinct physical type which arose from 
mixture of Caucasoid, Bushman-Hottentot 
and Negro types; the Caucasoids them- 
selves, late-comers to the area, now num- 
bering probably about 5,000,000; and the 
East Indians, who have migrated primarily 
into southeast and east Africa within the 
past hundred years and who number 
several hundred thousand. 


Languages 


There are more than 800 known Afri- 
can languages, some of which have mil- 
lions of speakers, and some of which 
boast only a few hundred speakers. Some 
languages seem to have disappeared within 
the past few hundred years, and at pres- 
ent some new languages are being formed. 
Until recently most African languages 
were unwritten, which has meant a con- 
siderable dependence upon oral tradition 
and oral literature as well as on skill in 
public speaking and memory. There are 
six major language families represented 
in Africa, and at least seven other smaller 
language groups or individual languages. 
Trade languages are common in Africa. 
These are not artificial languages but 
rather such means of communication as 
Swahili, which is spoken by small Afri- 
can groups along the coast of Kenya 
and Tanganyika. After its adoption by 
Arab slave traders, Swahili became a 
common trade language throughout much 





1Cf. Simon and Phoebe Ottenberg (eds.), 
Culture and Societies of Africa (New York: 
Random House, 1960), pp. 18-21. 
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of East Africa and into the Congo. Trade 
languages are common elsewhere in Afri- 
ca. Western contact has led to the use 
of European languages, often as the of- 
ficial language of a nation, such as the 
adoption of French by the Congo or 
English by Ghana. However, the tra- 
ditional languages do not seem to be 
disappearing as a result of this contact, 
and, together with the trade languages 
and the European adoptions, they form 
a rich linguistic area.? 


Western Myths about Africa 


There are three major myths about 
African cultures which should be dis- 
pelled at the outset. 

The first of these is the thesis that 
Africa was an area of static societies 
which saw little change before the advent 
of European colonial rule. Far too often 
we tend to the point of view that the 
African today is leading precisely the 
same life led by his ancestors thousands 
or even hundreds of thousands of years 
ago. This point of view overlooks at least 
two cardinal principles known to anthro- 
pology: first, that culture is learned, 
can also be un-learned, and that what 
has been learned can always be modified 
and added to; and second, that change 
is a constant in human experience. Our 
attitude in this respect is shaped to a 
considerable degree by the emphasis on 
technological change in our own culture, 
but what we tend to forget is that we 
do not change much in other aspects 
of our culture, such as religion, in which 
we have held essentially the same basic 
tenets for 1900-odd years. 

This problem is intimately connected 





2See Joseph H. Greenberg, Studies in Afri- 
can Linguistic Classification (New Haven: The 
Compass Publishing Company, 1955). 
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with a second myth about Africa, that 
Africa has no history. This, too, is a 
misapprehension based primarily upon 
two factors: (1) our own ignorance of 
Africa, and (2) the fact that, since 
most African languages have not de- 
veloped systems of writing, direct and 
extensive histories on the part of the 
Africans themselves do not usually exist. 
But history in no sense depends ex- 
clusively upon the written word, and 
much is currently being learned about 
African history through the use of other 
historic methods, such as archeological 
materials, linguistic relationships, botani- 
cal studies, ethnographic distributional 
analysis, and traditional oral literature; 
and this is to say nothing of the docu- 
mentation which we possess from early 
traders and explorers, as well as the 
wealth of Arabic archival material which 
is only now beginning to be tapped. 


The use of these various techniques is 
uncovering a long history of African 
culture dating back at least a million 
years to the fire-making, tool-using Aus- 
tralopithecines, an early form of man in 
southern Africa. During the Paleolithic 
period social and cultural development 
proceded apace, as hunting and gather- 
ing people, organized into small, relative- 
ly isolated groups, populated Africa as 
well as Europe. African peoples developed 
a special and probably the earliest stone 
tool type, the pebble tool. By 4000 B.C. 
at the latest, agriculture and agricultural 
techniques had spread throughout the 
Western Sudan, and there is evidence 
to support the theory that some grains 
which we know today were domesticated 
in the Ethiopian highlands and spread 
from there into the Near East. By 1-500 
A.D. great kingdoms, including that of 
Ghana in the Western Sudan, were 
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beginning to arise, and in the following 
five hundred years, the Negro people 
began their southward migrations. Suc- 
ceeding generations saw the establishment 
of the Mali kingdom, of the kingdoms 
and empires of the Congo, of the con- 
tinual southward movements of the Negro 
people, and finally — recently in African 
history, as history is noted — the entrance 
of the European nations on the scene. 


It is foolish to take the view that 
Africa has no history; indeed, its his- 
tory reaches back to some of the earliest 
human forms known to archeologists and 
physical anthropologists. The fact of the 
matter is not that there is no African 
history; rather, it is simply that we do 
not as yet know it in detail.3 


The third myth about Africa is that 
all African cultures are alike. In fact, 
its variety of human expression and in- 
ventiveness is one of the most remarkable 
things about Africa, and one of Africa’s 
greatest problems today is not its basic 
cultural similarity but its cultural and 
linguistic variety. One of our major 
errors is the mistake of thinking that we 
can lump all Africa south of the Sahara 
together and talk about Africa as though 
it were a single “country” with a single 
culture. This error is made clearer when 
we look at our own country, perhaps 
half the size of Africa south of the 
Sahara, and its great diversity. Sociolo- 
gists speak of the American sub-cultures 
—the Pacific Northwest, the West, the 
South, the Mid-West, the industrial 
East, and so forth—and point out the 
different customs and behaviors which 
characterize these various regions. What 


3 See Ottenberg, op. cit., pp. 69-75; George 
Peter Murdock, Africa: Its Peoples and Their 
Culture History (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959), pp. 40-47, passim. 
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is true of the United States is even truer 
of Africa where the cultural diversity is 
enormous. 


This is not to say, of course, that there 
are no patterns of human behavior in 
Africa south of the Sahara which are 
alike. Just as in this country we can find 
many attitudes, values, and behaviors 
which characterize us all, so in Africa 
there are patterns which seem to be com- 
mon to most of the people. But to talk 
about Africa as though it were character- 
ized by a single culture is dangerous. It 
is the kind of generalization which can 
lead us into immense difficulties unless 
we recognize that similarities, as in our 
own country, lie along a broad plane, 
beneath which are found many specific 
differences. 


Cultural Universals 


Anthropologists have learned many 
things about people as they exist around 
the world, but perhaps the outstanding 
fact is that all people are human and 
that men everywhere organize their lives 
in similar ways which anthropologists call 
the universals of culture. That is, in 
analyzing the way of life of any group 
of people, we find that culture responds 
to the challenges of living in ways that 
are basically similar; each culture must 
organize itself around certain institutions 
that exist everywhere. All cultures, then, 
no matter where we find them, must have 
a means of ordering social relationships 
among people, and thus all cultures have 
what we call a social and political organ- 
ization. All men must make a living, must 
produce, distribute, and consume basic 
goods, and thus all cultures have an 
economic system and a technology which 
makes the production of goods possible. 
In order to communicate with each other, 
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all men have language, and because men 
everywhere must order their relationships 
to the cosmos, all men have a religious 
system. And finally, men wherever they 
may be seem to find within themselves 
a deep need for the creative, and thus 
no human group exists without dance and 
drama, the graphic and plastic arts, music, 
and literature—in short, an_ esthetic 
system. 

All these are universals of culture, and 
they provide us a means of ordering the 
study of human behavior. They are also 
apparently the specifically human things 
about men, for all men have them. 

But the attribution of human universals 
to men everywhere should not be confused 
with a system of absolutes. That is, while 
all men order their social relationships, 
no two groups seem to order them in 
precisely the same way, although basic 
patterns do exist. Although all men use 
a minimum of pitch and time to form 
something we can call music, no two 
groups organize these elements in such 
a way as to produce identical musical 
sounds, though again basic patterns can 
be discerned. 

This distinction, then, seems to be a 
real one; all men organize their lives into 
over-all units which we call the universals 
of culture. But these universals are not 
absolute, in the sense that they are never 
precisely alike. The concept of universals 
gives us a convenient means for structur- 
ing a discussion of the traditional cultures 
of Africa.4 


Culture Areas 


A second means by which we can 
reduce a tremendous variety of material 


4See Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His 
Works (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), 
pp. 76-77, 229-40. 


into practical units for description is 
through the use of the anthropologists’ 
concept of the culture area. Briefly ex- 
pressed, the culture area refers to a 
geographic area within which the ways 
of life of the people who inhabit it are 
basically similar. This concept arises out 
of empiric fact, for as we look at cultures 
from an outside perspective, we see, 
indeed, that man’s behavior tends to be 
grouped in this way. There are two or 
three points concerning culture areas 
which are crucial to this discussion. In 
the first place, anthropologists see the 
culture area as existing at a single point 
in time; our time level here is that just 
prior to the effective intrusion of European 
influence. Second, the culture area is not 
conceived as an aid to the reconstruction 
of history, which calls for different tech- 
niques of examination from the essentially 
synchronic descriptive ones used in delim- 
iting culture areas. Finally, it must be 
noted that culture areas as such do not 
have reality for the people who live with- 
in them. Rather, the culture area is es- 
sentially a construct formed by the outside 
observer who, using the objective descrip- 
tive techniques available to him, is able 
to discern regularities and similarities in 
the behavior of groups of people. The 
people themselves, quite to the contrary, 
are inclined to stress the differences be- 
tween themselves and neighboring groups. 
In Africa south of the Sahara there are 
seven culture areas which can be sketched 
briefly here.® 


5 See ibid., pp. 183-200. 

6 See Melville J. Herskovits, “The Culture 
Areas of Africa,” Africa, Vol. 3 (January 
1930), pp. 59-77; Backgrounds of African 
Art (Denver: Denver Art Museum, 1940); 
“The Culture Areas of Subsaharan Africa,” 
unpublished manuscript. 
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Khoisan Area 


In Southwest Africa, Bechuanaland, 
and the western part of the Union of 
South Africa lies the Khoisan culture 
area, inhabited by the Bushmen and Hot- 
tentots. The name Khoisan comes from 
two Hottentot words, Khoi-Khoin, mean- 
ing Hottentot, and San, the word the 
Hottentots employ to designate the Bush- 
men. The cultures of these two people 
have certain things in common, but since 
they also differ in some respects, the 
area is divided into two parts, the Bush- 
man and the Hottentot cultures. 

The Bushmen are a marginal people, 
possessing a simple material culture. They 
wear relatively little clothing; live in the 
open, aided by the use of simple wind 
screens; and eat almost all the resources 
offered by their environment. They are 
skilled hunters who employ the use of 
poisoned weapons and camouflage, and 
they practice neither agriculture nor herd- 
ing. In spite of their limited technology, 
they show a high degree of adaptation to 
their environment, exploiting it to its 
fullest, as do so many of the marginal 
peoples of the world. The Bushmen are 
semi-migratory, but certain hunting areas 
are under the proprietorship of particular 
families. The family is monogamous, 
though polygyny remains a marriage ideal. 
Social organization consists of a simple 
band structure with an informal chief, 
usually the eldest male, who holds his 
position by virtue of his skill and of the 
respect accorded him by other people. 
Religion is organized around nature-deities 
and the spirits of the ancestors, and in- 
cludes the use of magic controls. The 
Bushmen are known for their art which 
takes the form of polychrome cave paint- 
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ings, which are often realistic and which 
show the technique of perspective. 


The Hottentots, unlike the Bushmen, 
are cattle-herding people, though they, 
too, are non-agriculturalists. Cattle are 
used as food animals and as beasts of 
burden. Socially, the Hottentot are 
divided into patrilineal clans, headed by 
the eldest males. As a herding and gather- 
ing people, they are nomadic as they fol- 
low the good grass areas. All land is 
owned by tribal groups, and the economic 
and productive unit is the family, which 
is usually self-sufficient. Their religion, 
much like that of the Bushmen, is marked 
by the ancestral cult, and there are a few 
specialists in medicine and in magic. The 
Hottentot have neither graphic nor plastic 
art forms. Music for both the Bushmen 
and Hottentot is only now coming to 
be known, and that of the Bushmen 
especially seems to parallel closely the 
music of Pygmy groups in central Africa. 


East African Cattle Area 


The East African Cattle area includes 
the eastern part of the Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, most of Mo- 
zambique, Tanganyika, Uganda, part of 
Kenya, and stretches on up into the 
Sudan. For the most part, the people of 
East Africa are an agricultural and herd- 
ing people, with agriculture as the sub 
sistence base and cattle-herding as a pres- 
tige complex. The importance of cattle 
lies not only in the quantity but also in 
the quality of the herd, and cattle validate 
one’s position in the society, are used as 
bride wealth (that is, the transfer of 
economic goods to the family of the 
woman as a part of the marriage con- 
tract), and represent both wealth and 
social position. Social organization is 
based on patrilineal descent, patrilocal 
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residence, and polygynous marriage. Polit- 
ical organization tends to be rather loose 
and in many cases is not centralized. An 
important element in the social organiza- 
tion is the age grade in which all males 
born during any given short period of 
time are organized into groups to which 
they belong throughout life. These age 
grades typically move through a series of 
roles as the members grow older. Thus 
a sequence might be children, young men, 
warriors, councilors, political leaders, and 
old men, as the life cycle runs its course. 
Religious specialization is absent in most 
areas, the head of the family usually 
officiating at rituals and ceremonies. There 
are nature deities and sometimes a high 
god, but ancestral cults seem to form the 
basis of the religion. Graphic and plastic 
arts are not highly developed, but music 
tends to be rather complex and singing in 
parallel intervals is often present. 


East Horn Area 


The East Horn area, covering the 
present political divisions of Somalia, 
Ethiopia, French Somaliland, Eritrea, and 
the eastern tip of Kenya, is marginal to 
Negro Africa, and thus will be discussed 
only briefly here. It is made up of cultures 
of great variety, from the nomadic Galla 
and the sedentary coastal Somali in the 
south and southwest, to the literate 
Amharic-speaking peoples of the central 
Ethiopian plateau and the Falashas, or 
Black Jews, to the north. There is a 
gradual transition from the cultures of 
the cattle-herders of the upper Nile and 
the lakes region to those of the southern 
part of the East Horn. The cow is re- 
placed as the prestige animal by the horse. 
The age-class pattern is strong and descent 
is patrilineal. Religion is often either Is 
lamic, Christian, or Judaic. 





Eastern Sudan Area 


The fourth area to be considered here 
is the Eastern Sudan which reaches from 
the Nile on the east to Lake Chad on 
the west, covering the present political 
entities of the western part of the Sudan, 
most of the Republic of Chad and part 
of the Central African Republic. It moves 
from the savanna country of its southern 
portions to full desert, and among its 
people it counts quasi-agriculturalists, 
quasi-herders, and full-blown nomads. 
The eastern Sudan is again a marginal 
area to Negro Africa, geographically, 
historically, and ethnically. The principal 
domesticated animal is the cow in the 
southern part of the area, but this changes 
to the north where the camel is more 
important. In the western part of the 
area some agriculture is practiced. Social 
organization varies widely, as does re- 
ligion, although Islam tends to be pre- 
dominant. Relatively little is known about 
the arts, except for music which is prima- 
rily Arabized. 


Congo Area 


Our fifth culture area is the Congo, 
includes the Republic of the Congo, as 
well as parts of Angola and Northern 
Rhodesia to the south. To the north, it 
includes the Congo Republic, Gabon, Rio 
Muni, Cameroun, and part of the Central 
African Republic. The economy of the 
area is agricultural, and larger domes- 
ticated animals are not usually kept 
because of the presence of the tsetse 
fly. Smaller domesticated animals are 
kept everywhere, however, and include 
chickens, goats, dogs, pigeons, sheep, pigs, 
and others. Markets are found in most 
of the area, and the Congo is notable for 
its use of a great variety of tokens as 
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money. Specialization is a relatively com- 
mon feature, with blacksmiths, weavers, 
and other artisans organized into special- 
interest groups. Almost all Congo peoples 
have a belief in a supreme being, who is 
most often the creator of the world but 
who has usually chosen to retire from 
the world once the creation has been 
accomplished. Probably more functionally 
important are the spirits of the ancestors, 
who are thought to take an active interest 
in the activities of the living. A third 
belief is in spirits of nature, and a fourth 
in an impersonal force or power which 
can assert an influence in human affairs. 
Religious practitioners include priests, 
who function as heads of cult groups 
with regular duties and calendars of 
events; magicians or sorcerers, who con- 
trol the magical side of religion; and 
diviners, who, through a _ considerable 
number of techniques, are able to foretell 
the future and to answer questions regard- 
ing the various personal problems of their 
clients. 


The basic social grouping is the family, 
and above this organization are the line- 
age and clan in which descent is traced 
on but one side of the family. In the 
north of the Congo area, the descent 
system is usually traced on the male 
side, while in the south, it is traced on 
the female side. Marriage is usually a 
clan rather than an individual affair, 
and the marriage form is polygynous 
with monogamy recognized and practiced 
widely. Political structures vary from 
organizations based on the individual vil- 
lage to the kingdoms and empires of 
former days. 


In intellectual life there is usually a 
good deal of speculation upon problems 
of environment and life and of life 
after death. Geographic horizons are not 
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usually wide, but local geography is 
sharply known. The Congolese know the 
curative values of plants and herbs, and 
use both internal and external remedies. 
There are specialists in curing who hold 
much local knowledge, and the healing 
arts are usually tied in with magical prac- 
tices. 


The Congo, rich in all esthetic life, 
is one of the great art areas of Africa, 
and indeed of the world. The plastic arts 
are represented by all sorts of objects: 
masks, statuettes, carved posts, batons, 
and other symbols of office. As an art 
area, the Congo has been divided into 
two major parts, the southern and the 
northern, based on certain stylistic char- 
acteristics. The graphic arts are less wide- 
spread but are found in certain areas in 
the form of house painting. Painting on 
canvas after the European tradition has 
produced some splendid results. Music is 
characterized by an emphasis on rhythmic 
devices and techniques and a great 
diversity of instruments and styles. In 
some tribes, as for example the Ekonda 
around Lake Tumba, music reaches heights 
of extraordinary complexity. Dance and 
drama are used to great effect, and the 
oral literature is a highly complex system.’ 


Guinea Coast Area 


The Guinea Coast area follows the line 
of the West African littoral and includes 
the southern portions of Nigeria, Da- 
homey, Togo, Ghana, the Ivory Coast, 
and most of Liberia. In this area is found 
Negro Africa’s greatest population den- 
sity, concentration of political power, 
urbanization, and specialization. The econ- 


7Cf. Alan P. Merriam, Congo: Background 
of Conflict (Evanston: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1961), pp. 20-23. 
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omy is based upon agriculture, and the 
large agricultural surplus allows for high- 
ly developed crafts and intra-tribal special- 
ization. Craft specialists include iron 
workers, brass workers, weavers, carvers, 
traders, pot-makers, etc. The market sys- 
tem is very important, and the markets 
tend to be primarily the concern of 
women, who are the main traders and 
who own their own goods and earn the 
profits. Markets may reach considerable 
size; that of Abomey is reported to in- 
clude as many as 10,000 people. The 
cowrie shell is used as currency and as a 
medium of exchange, and guild systems 
control output and price. 


Social organization is based upon a uni- 
lateral descent system, usually counted on 
the side of the father. The polygynous 
family is the basic social unit, but the 
families are almost invariably organized 
into larger clan groupings. Political or- 
ganizations vary in size, ranging from vil- 
lage autonomy to powerful kingdoms. 


The complex theological systems are 
made manifest in a number of religious 
rituals and ceremonials carried out by 
well-trained priests and cult initiates. The 
concept of pantheons of nature deities is 
found throughout the area, and each 
pantheon system is headed by a high god, 
who is usually the creator of the earth 
and all that is on it. The ancestral cult 
is very important, and religion in general 
is often cited as a cultural focus for the 
area. 

The esthetic system is highly complex. 
This is the area in which the Benin 
bronzes, Ife heads, Dahomean brasses, and 
the Ashanti gold weights are found. 
Masks are outstanding, and artistry is 
expressed as well in weaving, dyeing, 
coiled pottery, and many other forms. 
Music is based upon the interweaving of 


complicated rhythms and meters sup- 
ported by drums and other percussion 
instruments. A complex oral literature is 
found throughout the area. 


Western Sudan Area 


The final culture area of Africa south 
of the Sahara is the Western Sudan, 
which includes parts of Chad, Niger, 
Nigeria, Dahomey, Togo, Ghana, Upper 
Volta, Mali, Ivory Coast, Guinea, Gam- 
bia, Portuguese Guinea, Senegal, and 
Mauritania. This area shares many of the 
culture traits of the Guinea Coast. Agri- 
culture is the basis of subsistence, but 
cattle and other domesticated animals are 
kept for meat and milk, not for prestige 
purposes. Specialists are numerous and 
trade is important. Descent systems are 
patrilineal, and class stratification is im- 
portant both in social and political life, 
while political structure tends toward the 
organization of kingdoms. Religion is 
much like that of the Guinea Coast, but 
Islam has heavily influenced the tradi- 
tional religions. Artistic skills are highly 
developed, particularly in the sphere of 
wood-carving, and music is strongly in- 
fluenced by Arabic forms. 


These, then, are the major culture areas 
of Africa south of the Sahara: the 
Khoisan, the East African Cattle area, 
the East Horn, the Eastern Sudan, the 
Congo, the Guinea Coast, and the West- 
ern Sudan. It should be clear that not 
only are there similarities of culture with- 
in each area but also there are differences 
among the areas. It should be emphasized 
also that within any one of these areas 
there is considerable difference among the 
behaviors of the many tribal groupings; 
yet the very construct of the culture area 
points to the similarities of the cultures 
so grouped. 
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Unities in African Life 


There are some factors in the African 
cultural scene which seem to be more or 
less characteristic of the behavior and 
cultural organization of almost all the 
people living south of the Sahara. There 
are a number of ways in which such 
unities can be approached; for example, 
we could simply list items of material cul- 
ture which are found throughout the 
area. Thus almost all cultures of Negro 
Africa use the short-handled, instead of 
the long-handled hoe, and it may be 
pointed out in passing that this involves 
the learning of habits of motor behavior 
in cultivation which differ markedly from 
our own. The likembe, or sanza, or mbira, 
a small musical instrument played by 
plucking the free ends of tuned metal 
strips, is found almost everywhere in 
Africa, as is the game called mancala, or 
wari, which involves the manipulation of 
a number of pieces in an intricate game 


of skill. 


There is, however, a more meaningful 
way to approach the problem of unities 
in African life, and this involves the 
examination both of institutions and 
values or sanctions. While it is impossible 
to list these in detail, we may examine 
a few of them at this point.® 


The polygynous family exists every- 
where in Africa south of the Sahara. This 
is not to say that every adult male has 
two or more wives, but rather that polyg- 
yny tends to be the marriage ideal sanc- 
tioned and sought after almost every- 
where. As a marriage system, it seems to 
be highly workable, socially, economically, 
sexually, and it is certainly a broad char- 
acteristic of African life. 


8See Herskovits, Backgrounds of African 
Art, op. cit. 
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Similarly, marriage in Africa south of 
the Sahara almost always involves bride 
wealth, the transfer of economic goods 
from the family of the husband to that 
of the wife. Much has been made of this 
system as a means of out-and-out pur- 
chase, and in some parts of the continent 
it has degenerated into this kind of prac- 
tice. In the traditional system, however, 
bride wealth was the legal sanction for 
the marriage, without which no marriage 
could be considered proper. Further, 
through mechanisms which stipulated the 
return of the bride wealth under certain 
conditions, the marriage received extra 
stability. In the village of Lupupa in the 
eastern Kasai Province of the Congo, 
where I spent the past year in ethno- 
graphic study, bride wealth is part of the 
social pattern and involves three separate 
ceremonial exchanges of economic goods 
such as salt, hoes, matches, and other 
items. The women of the village make a 
clear distinction between the exchange of 
bride wealth in a “proper” marriage and 
the buying of women; any suggestion that 
bridewealth involves purchase is indig- 
nantly denied. In any case, the transfer 
of economic goods from the family of 
the groom to that of the bride (bride 
wealth or lobola as it is sometimes called) 
seems to be a feature of most marriage 
systems in Africa south of the Sahara. 


Within this area, descent is almost al- 
ways counted on one rather than both 
sides of the family. In our system we 
consider ourselves to be equally descended 
from both parents; in most African sys- 
tems, one counts descent either patrilineal- 
ly (that is, through his father, his father’s 
father, and so on through the father’s 
male line) or matrilineally (that is, 
through his mother, his mother’s mother, 
and so on through his mother’s female 
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line). Perhaps it should be added that 
in a patrilineal system, for example, one 
is perfectly aware that he is related to 
his mother as well as to his father, but 
the social structuring demands that 
genuine descent be counted in the single 
line alone. 


Another feature of the African social 
system is found in the intermediate social 
groupings which exist between the family 
on the one hand and the broader social 
grouping, the clan, on the other. Thus 
most African groups include such organ- 
izations as the extended family which is 
made up of a man, his wife or wives, 
and their married children and their 
children —or the lineage, in which all 
immediate descendants in the male line 
over perhaps three generations live in a 
cohesive residential unit with their wives 
and children. And still in the realm of 
social organization, recent research makes 
it appear that Africa south of the Sahara 
is distinctive in the organization of so- 
called corporate social groupings, in which 
the unit of relatives enjoys certain rights 
as a corporate group above and beyond 
the rights of the individuals who com- 
prise it. 

In religion, one of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of African cultures is the 
emphasis placed upon the ancestral cult. 
In most African cultures the ancestors 
are regarded as a functioning part of the 
environment; they are considered to be 
interested in the living and to be able 
to influence the course of current events. 
In many places they are the most power- 
ful members of the family and must be 
treated properly if their cooperation and 
assistance is to be gained. In religion, 
further, magic plays an extremely im- 
portant part, and divination — the tech- 
nique of foretelling the future or of dis- 


covering otherwise unknown events in 
life —is widespread. Finally, almost all 
religious systems in Africa south of the 
Sahara involve a complex philosophical, 
theological, and cosmological approach to 
the problem of man’s relationship to the 
universe. 


Everywhere in Africa there exist well- 
worked-out systems of administering jus- 
tice. In Lupupa, my Bala village in the 
Congo, legal disputes follow a clear-cut 
series of moves through a succession of 
three higher sets of judicial authority, 
crimes are categorized, and punishments 
are set up to fit the crime. In many parts 
of Africa, the ordeal is used in the tradi- 
tional system, and many organizations use 
the proverb as we in our culture use the 
legal precedent. 

In the arts, music everywhere is based 
upon complex rhythmic and metric de- 
vices, rather than upon harmonic elabora- 
tions as in our own musical system. The 
essence of music is rhythmic and percus- 
sive, and this is expressed through the 
use of dynamic vocal expression, drums, 
percussion instruments of a wide variety, 
and other devices. Dance and oral litera- 
ture are found everywhere as important 
parts of the cultures, and the oral litera- 
ture characteristically includes myth, tale, 
proverb, and riddle. There are some basic 
literary plots which seem to be spread 
throughout most of Africa, and the theme 
of the trickster bulks large. 


Formalism and Indirection 


Two basic values run through almost 
all African cultures. The first of these is 
the principle of formalism which is mani- 
fested in many ways. Thus rank and 
position are important in African life 
and the behaviors toward those of rank 
tend to be scrupulously observed. Legal 
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process must be carried out in formal 
detail, as must ritual. Oaths and formulae 
are deeply involved in many aspects of 
behavior, and the endless palavers which 
characterize the African approach to 
important questions, and irritate West- 
erners, emphasize the formalism in Afri- 
can cultures. 


A second principle is that of indirec- 
tion, and perhaps this is best expressed 
in the importance of proverbs in African 
life; things are seemingly better stated 
indirectly through metaphor and allusion 
than directly. Song is frequently employed 
as a means of social criticism; rather than 
speak directly to an erring member of a 
society, a man’s fellows tend to comment 
upon his actions through the means of 
topical song. 

These, then, are some of the generaliza- 
tions which can be made about African 
cultures south of the Sahara as a whole. 
It should be made clear that not all these 
behaviors or institutions or values are 
found in all African cultures, nor are 
they expressed in precisely the same ways 
everywhere they are found. But they do 
seem to be present and to provide some 
unity among the cultures of Africa. 


History and Innovation 


We have spoken to this point of the 
traditional cultures of Africa south of 
the Sahara. The importance of these pat- 
terns of behavior for an understanding 
of many events that occur in Africa today 
is considerable. That Africa is changing 
is, of course, a truism, but perhaps it is 
not changing so much as we might he 
led to believe. Our assumption toward 
Africa is that it is going to reshape itself 
into patterns which follow Western sys- 
tems, but it is precisely the power of 
pre-existing tradition that will produce in 
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Africa new systems which are not a 
carbon copy of our own, but rather a 
fusion of African and Western practices 
and beliefs. 


The pressures on Africa toward change 
have been immense in the past and con- 
tinue equally strong today. Some of these 
pressures are the organized missionary 
effort, the growth of governmental struc- 
tures that demand more and more African 
participation in the administrative process, 
educational systems, scientific medicine, 
and gradual industrialization in some 
parts. Growing out of these primary 
institutions have been certain by-products, 
such as the urbanization that followed 
the introduction of the industrial process, 
the development of wage-labor, changes 
in the attitudes toward ownership of 
property, and so forth. It must be re- 
membered, however, that while European 
influences have been strong on Africa in 
the recent past, there have also been 
earlier, pre-European acculturative pres- 
sures. In this category fall the relation- 
ships between the peoples of the desert 
and those to the north of it. In East 
Africa there is a long record of contact 
and cultural exchange with Arabia, India, 
and even Indonesia; and in recent times, 
the introduction of Indians into the east- 
ern part of the continent, as well as 
Lebanese and Syrians in the west, have 
provided the means for additional culture 
contact. And these instances say nothing, 
of course, of the growing archeological 
record which is beginning to provide us 
with further documentation on earlier 
contacts between cultures in Africa. 


It appears reasonably clear that our 
oft-taken vision of Africa as existing in 
sluggish slumber until it was awakened 
by contact with Europe does not accord 
very precisely with the facts. The peoples 
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of Africa to the contrary have been most 
responsive to innovations, such as those 
occurring in the acceptance of basic food 
plants like manioc from South America, 
or the practice of metal-working.? 


But it is important to note that Afri- 
cans have always reshaped the ideas 
presented to them in terms of their exist- 
ing values, attitudes, and behaviors. Per- 
haps one of the outstanding examples of 
this process has been in music. Patterns 
of musical style were carried to the Ame- 
ricas by the Africans taken as slaves in 
the 16th to 19th centuries. Blended with 
the Iberian musical styles in particular, 
they contributed to new musical forms 
such as the conga, samba, rumba, and 
others. These new styles have relatively 
recently returned to Africa, especially in 
the urban areas where they have been 
enthusiastically accepted. But they have 
not been taken over in toto; rather, they 
have been shaped again and reinfused 
with the African idiom so that no conga 
in African hands is quite a conga in the 
South American sense, and neither is a 
samba or a rumba or the rock and roll 
which has become so popular in South 
Africa in particular.!° Thus innovations 
from outside Africa are sometimes re- 
jected and sometimes accepted; but it is 
a truism that those which are accepted 
are reshaped, and we may expect this 
reshaping to occur over and over again. 


9Cf. Melville J. Herskovits, “The Role of 
Culture-Pattern in the African Acculturative 
Experience,” unpublished manuscript of a paper 
presented to the XXV International Congress 
of Orientalists, Moscow, 9-16 August, 1960. 

10 See Alan P. Merriam, “The Use of Music 
in the Study of a Problem of Acculturation,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 57 (February 
1955), pp. 28-34. 
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Economics and Labor 


The impact of new culture elements 
and complexes, however, does not always 
resolve itself in a simple manner, and the 
traditional culture patterns often show 
themselves to be of considerable tenacity. 


Suppose we consider labor incentives, 
a crucial problem for those concerned 
with projects undertaken in the so-called 
underdeveloped areas, of which Africa is 
one. In our economic system, we consider 
individual initiative to be extremely im- 
portant, and we further feel that every 
individual is oriented toward the accu- 
mulation of as much wealth as possible. 
But there is much evidence to show, first, 
that in many cases Africans are not con- 
cerned with the accumulation of wealth 
per se, and second, that individual initia- 
tive is not necessarily an important value. 
Thus in my Bala village in the Kasai, 
individual initiative not only is not a 
value, but is discouraged to a considerable 
extent. The overriding principle in this 
regard is that of normalcy —that is, 
everyone should try to merge himself into 
the group and not be outstanding. This 
is carried to considerable extreme, as for 
example in marriage where it is felt that 
marriage partners should match physically 
—if the man is short so should the 
woman be; if the man is fat, he should 
have a fat wife. And this is carried to 
the point that individuals will not admit 
to having composed a song; rather, the 
creator in this respect is considered simply 
as an agent of God who uses him as a 
means to introduce a new song. 


This problem is further emphasized by 
the importance of the kinship grouping 
in African life. Every person is part of 
a network of kinship obligations which 
tie him closely to his family, his lineage, 
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and perhaps his clan, and as a member 
of these kin groups, his obligations are 
not so much to himself as they are to 
his fellow-members. Thus there has been 
much difficulty with the problem of those 
Africans who do become integrated into 
the system of Euro-American procedures, 
for the members of his kin group feel free 
to descend upon him at any time and 
share the product of his labor. And 
further, he is perfectly willing in most 
cases that they do so, for his cultural 
background stresses his obligations to his 
kinsmen. Thus savings as we know it 
become difficult if not impossible in many 
cases, and the accumulation of capital for 
further business expansion is relatively 
rare. 

Economic problems of this sort extend 
also into the area of work rhythms and 
cycles. In Africa south of the Sahara, 


and particularly perhaps in its tropical 
areas, the rhythm of work corresponds 
to the rhythm of the seasons. That is, 
what is important is the fact that crops 
must be planted, weeded, and harvested. 


Referring again to my Congo village 
‘of Lupupa, there is a flurry of heavy 
agricultural labor in late August and 
early September when the fields must be 
cleared and planted. The planting season 
continues more or less unabated through 
October, when weeding begins to occupy 
the time. In December, harvests of certain 
crops are made, and late in the month 
and early in January the cotton crop is 
planted. From approximately the begin- 
ning of February, the work rhythm be- 
gins to slacken, and from mid-March 
through mid-May there is little agricul- 
tural labor to be done. The harvest of 
cotton and some other crops begins early 
in June, and this month and part of July 
are an extremely busy season. From ap- 
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proximately mid-July until the end of 
August, the dry season in Lupupa, there 
is little agricultural work to be done, and 
then the cycle begins again. 

The daily work rhythm continues 
throughout the year, although of course 
it waxes and wanes with the seasonal 
cycle. In Lupupa the people arise about 
5:30 in the morning and leave for the 
fields without breakfast. A meal is eaten 
in the fields about noon or somewhat 
later, and people return to the village at 
approximately four in the afternoon to 
rest before the heavy meal of the day 
which is taken about seven in the evening. 
Bedtime is usually toward nine o'clock 
for the older people and perhaps an hour 
or so later for the young adults. 


One of the most striking elements of 
the work pattern, however, is its flexibility. 
Almost any task can be arranged for 
almost any time, and our concept of stay- 
ing at a single job exclusively is not the 
African concept. For example, let me give 
you the work arrangements of two men 
during a single month; while a variety of 
tasks is accomplished each day, I shall 
give you only the most important focus 
of the day’s activities. Ngongo spent ten 
days of the month working in the fields, 
three days working as a tailor, two days 
repairing the roof of his house, one day 
in the forest collecting palm nuts, eight 
days in travel, one day home because of 
the illness of his child, and six days in 
rest. In the same month Mayila worked 
eight days in the fields and one day 
collecting palm nuts in the forest; twelve 
days were spent in travel, two days at 
home because of illness, and eight days 
in rest. These two are both older men, 
both are agriculturalists, and both periods 
fall within a time of rather heavy agri- 
cultural activity. The difference in their 
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allocation of time is striking, but what 
is most important in this context is the 
diversity of their major activities during 
the month. 


The contrast between these work 
rhythms and the work patterns of an 
industrial laborer in our own society is 
obvious. For us the seasonal factor is of 
far less importance, except in agricultural 
work. The routine of work in industrial 
enterprises moves around the calendar 
with a schedule of operations fixed not 
by natural conditions but through con- 
tract. Further, in the industrial system, 
the worker remains at essentially a single 
task or a single kind of task, whereas 
in Lupupa one is engaged in a variety 
of activities. And finally, in our society 
the worker’s time is apportioned for him, 
while in Lupupa a man’s time is his own 
to organize as he wishes. 


What is true for Lupupa in these 
respects is true for most traditionally 
organized Africans south of the Sahara. 
And the difficulties involved in changing 
an essentially subsistence economy to an 
industrial economy in terms of the labor 
force and labor patterns alone are obvious. 
Of course, the change has already been 
made in some parts of Africa, especially 
. in the urban centers, but relatively very 
little of Africa is urbanized, and almost 
none of it is industrialized. Thus again 
we see some of the conflict of culture 
pattern which makes for difficulty and in 
response to which the Africans will surely 
modify some of the ways of behavior to 
which we are accustomed.” 


11 For further discussion of these problems 
and others, see Melville J. Herskovits, “Some 
Problems of Land Tenure in Contemporary 
Africa,” Land Economics, Vol. 28 (February 
1952), pp. 37-45; “The Problem of Adapting 
Societies to New Tasks,” in Bert D. Hozelitz 
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Ancient Political Reality 


As a final example, I should like to 
turn to the case of the Congo and its 
difficulty in establishing itself as a unified 
state. We in the Western world make a 
number of assumptions about political 
organization which are not necessarily 
accepted by Africans at all. Thus we term 
those political structures which derive 
from the Greek and Roman states as 
natural and normal, and we assume that 
Africans will follow these structures. But 
in the Congo almost nothing could be 
further from the truth. In this case, what 
is natural and normal to the Western 
world — namely, the political boundaries 
of a state called the Congo created by 
European powers in 1885 — is not neces- 
sarily natural and normal at all to the 
Congolese. The reality for them is not 
the centralized state within these bound- 
aries, but rather a mixing of the political 
with the social structure in a formulation 
which rests upon villages, tribes, and, at 
the most, regions. And, given this, why 
indeed should the Congolese see the 
Congo as a unified political state? In any 
case it is a political artificiality which 
cuts across ethnic and regional lines, and 
the Congolese are perfectly aware of the 
fact. For them the unity of the Congo 
is not in fact logical; much more im- 
portant is the ethnic reality of the old 
Kingdom of the Kongo, or the Baluba 
Empire, or the Lunda Empire, all of 
which cut across the Western political 
boundaries established without cognizance 





(ed.), The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
p. 89-112; “The African Cultural Background 
in the Modern Scene,” in C. Grove Haines 
(ed.), Africa Today (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955), pp. 30-49. 








ef Congolese unities and political out- 
look.'2 

The traditional cultures of Africa, then, 
are of great importance in our under- 
standing of contemporary Africa, its 
problems, and our problems in relation 
to it. We tend to think in this country 
that Africa is going to follow the lines 
we have established for it, but Africa is 
no longer willing to accept its role as 
other people envisage it. The President of 
Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah, has put the 
case clearly before us: 

Some of us, I think, need reminding 

that Africa is a continent on its own. 

It is not an extension of Europe or 

of any other continent. We want, 

therefore, to develop our own com- 

munity and an African personality. 

Others may feel that they have 


12See Merriam, Congo: Background of 
Conflict, op. cit. 
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evolved the very best way of life, but 
we are not bound, like slavish imi- 
tators, to accept it as our mould. If 
we find the methods used by others 
are suitable to our social environ- 
ments, we shall adopt them; if we 
find them unsuitable, we shall reject 
them.!8 
It is in this spirit that we must turn 
toward Africa. Africa has its own tradi- 
tions, its own customs, its own outlooks 
and perspectives, and Africans are insist- 
ing that we recognize this. What is 
unique about Africa will doubtless remain 
unique, and it is in the traditional cul- 
tures of Africa that we find what is 
uniquely African. 


13Cited in Program of African Studies, 
Northwestern University. United States Foreign 
Policy: Africa (Washington: 86th Congress, 
lst Session. Printed for the use of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 1959), p. 4. 
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Walter Trobisch 


Pre-Marital Relations 
and Christian Marriage 


in Africa 


At least two previous articles in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY have high- 
lighted the dilemma of the African church in the face of problems of 
adultery and premarital intercourse.! In the present article, the author 
summarizes the findings of an informal inquiry on premarital sexual practice 
traditionally practiced by certain groups in the Cameroun. This article 
attempts to lay the foundations for a study of the problem by reconstruct- 
ing the traditional attitudes and motives of people in these African groups 
toward this area of behavior, and the implications for the church and the 
gospel. In a subsequent issue the present-day attitudes of some modern 


African youth will be analyzed. 


It HAs become increasingly evident that 
many of the problems facing the growing 
African church are primarily related to 
social behavior and to the transitional 
nature of changing social patterns. I have 
had opportunity during the past five years 
to observe young Africans, both male and 
female, in the setting of a Christian col- 
lege where it has been possible to initiate 
a course for upper-level male students on 
the subject of marriage and the family. 
In order to draw upon the thinking of 
my students and to be consciously aware 
of their personal as well as tribal lives, I 
have made several investigations. These 





Walter Trobisch is a teacher at the 
Cameroun Christian College in Libamba. 
German born, educated in Europe and 
the United States, he is a pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. An earlier 
article by Mr. Trobisch, highly relevant 
to the theme of this present one, ap- 
peared in PA, Vol. 8, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 
1961), pp. 200-206, under the title, 
“Church Discipline in Africa.” 


do not claim to be finely calculated bits 
of social research, but in spite of this, 
these findings have considerable value, as 
they are being used constantly in the 
regular discussions and study of marriage 
and the family. 

When one attempts to discuss the sub- 
ject of marriage to a group of young 
Africans, it becomes apparent that one 
is faced by a host of varying attitudes 
toward women, changing values of the 
home, and a generally confusing array of 
impressions held concerning sexual rela- 
tions, both premarital as well as marital. 
I have, from time to time, asked my 
mature male students to write out what 
they know about pre-European concepts 


1 William D. Reyburn, “Kaka Kinship, Sex, 
and Adultery,” PA, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 
1958), pp. 1-21; William D. Reyburn, “Polyg- 
amy, Economy, and Christianity in the East- 
ern Cameroun,” PA, Vol. 6, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 
1959), pp. 1-19; Walter Trobisch, “Church 
Discipline in Africa,” PA, Vol. 8, No. 5 
(Sept.-Oct. 1961), pp. 200-206. 
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and practices of premarital sex relations. 
The students participating were asked to 
inquire of their parents and older village 
fathers in order to get a more complete 
and authentic description of the subject. 
The students, who are between the ages 
of 17 and 20, numbered 22 in all, and 
are members of the Bassa, Bulu, and 
Bamiléké tribes of Camerouns, all of 
which are northern border Bantu lan- 
guage groups. They are also members of 
Protestant churches and have been under 
the influence of mission and government 
schools for approximately eleven years. 


Classification of 
Pre-Marital Relations 


The purpose of this paper is threefold: 
(a) to summarize the findings gathered by 
the students, (b) to describe the various 
attitudes maintained by these young men 
today, and, finally, (c) to relate certain 
of these attitudes to a Christian concept 
of love, marriage, and the family. 


It is possible to classify the findings of 
the students into three categories based 
upon permissiveness toward premarital 
relations. Group 1 may be termed non- 
permissive, Group 2 permissive with 
tolerance, and Group 3 permissive with 
encouragement. However, it should be 
remarked at the outset that two categories 
of permissiveness are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Not only were premarital rela- 
tions sometimes said to be permitted and 
not permitted in the same tribe, but this 
opposition of attitude can be found to 
exist even within the same household 
group. 

Two students representing the same 
tribe living in neighboring villages re- 
ported diametrically opposed permissive- 
ness toward premarital relations. However, 
a false conclusion would be drawn if one 
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did not keep in mind that permissiveness 
is not based here upon an ideal code of 
sexual behavior, but rather upon a util- 
itarian value of the sex relation. If pre- 
marital protection and subsequent virgin- 
ity resulted in a higher dowry, and if 
this were the motivation for the given 
situation, then, non-permissiveness is said 
here to arise from utilitarian values. It 
will be shown that such is often the case. 


Non-Permissiveness 


Most students were agreed that virgin- 
ity was an ideal and was functional in 
the arrangement of marriage. Various 
tests for virginity were said to be con- 
ducted. An egg may be forced into the 
bride’s vagina to determine virginity. Re- 
call that African eggs are very small 
indeed. If blood was found at the first 
contact on the wedding night, the groom 
placed a container filled with water on 
a table the following day. This act was 
to signify that his bride was a virgin and 
hence there was cause for celebration in 
the village. The public display of the 
“tokens of virginity” is a well-known 
practice in Semitic cultures and is re- 
ferred to in Deuteronomy 22: 15-21. The 
“tokens” of virginity are subject to con- 
siderable manipulation and are of little 
actual proof of virginity. However, most 
students in the investigation agreed that 
virginity was a definite asset in the mar- 
riage arrangement. Parents who have 
protected their daughter through her 
nubile stage and are certain of her virgin- 
ity could ask a higher dowry. 


As in the Biblical case cited above, the 
groom’s family had the right to demand 
a return of part of the dowry if the 
bride’s virginity was not well attested in 
the first sexual contact. Some students 
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believed that a virgin bride would be 
more fertile than a non-virgin. 


Since virginity was of considerable 
marriage value, these societies formulated 
various safeguards for the girls. For the 
most part this task of surveillance was 
the responsibility of the mother. The 
mother watched over the girl by day and 
required her to sleep near by at night. 
Rigid exclusion of girls from contact with 
marriagable young men was enforced. 
Some families carried out a custom called 
“fattening.” This means that some girls 
were closely guarded and well fed so as 
to become as fat as possible in prepara- 
tion for marriage. These girls were kept 
naked so that their developing bodies and 
degree of fat could be clearly observed. 


Another control which was aimed at 
discouraging premarital relations was the 
custom of promising a girl in marriage 
while the girl was still in infancy or, 
more rarely, even before her birth. The 
future husband’s family who had already 
paid an installment on the dowry would 
bring constant pressure on the girl’s 
family to safeguard the virginity of the 
betrothed. In some cases a child bride 
might be taken into the groom’s household 
to live where she would then come under 
the direct care of the women of his 
family. 

It would sometimes happen that a girl 
in a non-permissive situation would have 
clandestine sex relations. The punishment 
would be extremely severe. She might be 
exposed to the hot sun, to ants, mutilation 
of her body, or even removal from the 
tribe. One student reported that a “fat- 
tened virgin” who was caught having 
premarital relations was burned alive. A 
more common punishment was the intro- 
duction of hot pepper into the girl’s 
vagina. It is interesting to note that in 
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most such cases no punishment was given 
to the male, although a fine was some- 
times required to repay for the misuse of 
what was considered a “purchased virgin.” 
Physical punishment of the offending male 
occurred only where a man had relations 
with a “fattened virgin.” This could 
include torture such as cutting the man’s 
eyelids, ears, marking his back, cutting 
off a member of the body or even burn- 
ing him alive. 


Permissiveness 
with Tolerance 


Existing along with the custom of the 
“fattened virgin” in some tribal areas 
were other practices of premarital rela- 
tions. It seems from the reports of some 
students that it was permissible to have 
relations with girls if no one discovered 
it. These societies placed a very serious 
restriction on certain classes of virgins, 
but placed little or no restrictions on the 
boys. Hence, when I refer to permissive- 
ness with tolerance as one of the sets 
of attitudes regarding premarital rela- 
tions, I refer mainly, but not exclusively, 
to the males. 

One set of rules held for the girls, who 
were for the most part to be protected, 
and another set for the boys. The latter 
were encouraged to prove their potency 
and to establish their reputation as suit- 
able future husbands. It follows from this 
split sexual orientation that much of 
premarital relations in these societies 
resolved itself into a clever kind of game 
of cat and mouse. 


Permissiveness 
with Encouragement 


Finally, there is at least one reason for 
which girls were sometimes encouraged 
to indulge in premarital relations. This 
was to provide the girl’s father with a 
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child who would, of course, become a 
fully recognized member of the young 
mother’s paternal household. In case a 
man had paid a partial dowry he might 
succeed in making his future wife preg- 
nant, pay the remainder of dowry, and 
then receive full rights to the child. 
Hence, in order to avoid losing the 
child to its own biological father, the 
girl’s father might encourage such pre- 
marital play with a young man who 
would have no possible claim to any 
resulting offspring. Here again we are 
forced to the conclusion that protection 
of virgins or the encouragement of pro- 
miscuous relations was motivated more 
from total material gain for the girl’s 
family than for anything else. A man 
who had paid part of a dowry might 
encourage a friend to make his future 
bride pregnant so that he could demand 
a subsequent decrease in total dowry to 
be paid to the girl’s father. 


Illegitimate Children 


The students were unanimous in refer- 
ring to children born outside of the dowry 
as illegitimate. The Bamiléké students 
were agreed that an illegitimate child 
could not inherit from his mother’s father. 

icy described the lot of these children 
as very unfortunate. The child in this 
case belongs to the biological father, but 
because of the shame attached, the child’s 
own father may not care for the child. 
In this connection it should be noted 
that it is only in the Bamiléké area of 
this study where one finds a huge mission 
orphanage crowded with unwanted chil- 
dren. Some of the other tribes described 
the illegitimate child as “a gift given in 
a wrong way.” However, such a child was 
still very much a highly valued gift, be 
it a boy as heir or a girl as future dowry. 
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Christian Implications 


The whole complex of marriage and 
premarital relations in the earlier society 
stood exclusively under the measure of 
material value. Utility justified contra- 
dictory behavior. In the area of premarital 
sin a moral code in the sense of a deduc- 
tion from a moral principle and for the 
purpose of realizing ethical standards and 
values did not exist. Even where chastity 
was proclaimed and virginity favored, the 
purpose was not entirely ethical but 
rather largely commercial. 

If missionaries and missionary-trained 
African pastors argue today with modern 
African youth that their increasing im- 
morality is not only a falling away from 
Christian teaching, but also in contrast 
to their own tribal traditions, they are 
right to a certain degree, but they over- 
look the fact usually that the motive 
behind these traditions was not an ideal 
of “purity,” but of material gain. 

The wrong in premarital relations was 
never “guilt” before a Supreme Being or 
violation of an ethical law. What led to 
restriction and interdiction was fear of 
shame or loss, not fear of “sin.” 

The conception of “love” as a personal 
relationship, as the unconditional sur- 
render of one person to another for the 
benefit of the other one’s happiness, was 
unknown in the pagan society. Love in 
this sense and premarital relations were 
unrelated. The “fattened” girls were 
given to the highest bidder. The early 
engaged girls were not even asked their 
choice, and the ones permitted premarital 
sexual experience were not married to the 
one who fathered their child. 

A missionary approach that takes for 
granted a concept of love and a sense 
of guilt which actually does not exist in 
an individual’s mind, is condemned to 
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failure. The appeal to responsibility in 
respect to the offspring out of wedlock 
will not hit home either, since the ille- 
gitimate .child is usually considered as a 
“present,” except in the Bamiléké case. 
The African native church finds herself 
in a dilemma. She has to proclaim a moral 
behavior as Christian which is neither 
based on psychological experience, nor 
sanctioned by customs, nor accessible to 
utilitarian reasoning. Her solution has 
been to force her believers under an out- 
ward law by means of church discipline. 
The evidence of this is the fact that 95 
per cent of all cases of church discipline 
are for sexual misbehavior. There is a 
connection between the African abuse of 
church discipline and the almost entire 
lack in the normal missionary approach 
of a positive teaching about marriage.? 
The teaching of marriage must not 
start with “do's” and “don'ts,” but with 
a new interpretation of Christian love 
in respect to the relationship between the 
sexes. After a one year’s course on mar- 








2A more extensive discussion of this prob- 
lem is to be found in Trobisch, op. cit. 
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riage, the students were asked to make a 
brief statement of what had impressed 
them the most. It was interesting that 
they hardly mentioned what they had 
learned about sexual behavior and bio- 
logical facts. But all of them, without 
exception, mentioned that they had 
received a new understanding of love. 
One student, after having been in mission 
schools for eleven years, said: “Until 
now, I always thought of love as some- 
thing cruel.” What he meant was, “Until 
now I thought that love was identical 
with sexuality, and sexuality had only an 
egotistical and utilitarian purpose.” 


Finally, in order to give effective help 
to the present generation of African 
youth we have to consider the fact that 
their thinking and reasoning is not only 
influenced by their original customs, 
though this is one important factor, but 
by many other sources which help to 
form their sexual codes. These will be 


considered in a subsequent article.’ 





3 Walter Trobisch, “Attitudes of Some Afri- 
can Youth toward Sex and Marriage,” to 
appear in a later issue of PA. 





William J. Danker 


Mission and the Holy Spirit 


This is a hard-hitting review article discussing the implications of Roland 
Allen’s writings on the occasion of the publication of a collection of them.! 
Although not written from the point of view of the social sciences, the 
article drives in a highly effective way at points which have repeatedly 
come up in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY,? and puts the whole matter in 
an important theological perspective. 


It Is TIME that Roland Allen had his day. 
A prophet with little honor, rather nearly 
everywhere spoken against in his own 
time and especially in his own Anglican 
communion, this quiet Oxford graduate 
and sometime missionary to China, begin- 
ning in 1912 with his controversial Mis- 
sionary Methods: St. Paul's or Ours? 
(the very title must have made the faces 
of some prelates match the purple of 
their rabats), systematically planted ec- 
clesiological time bombs whose delayed 
action fuses are going off right on sched- 
ule today (he had prophesied to his son 
that his writings would come into their 
own about 1960). Certainly Allen is one 
of the most seminal missiological and 
ecclesiological minds of this century. Long 
before Barth, Hoekendijk, or Vicedom, 
he was insisting that mission is neither 
ours nor the church’s but the Holy Spirit's. 
In spite of the fact that people like 
Hendrik Kraemer, Lesslie Newbigin, and 





William J. Danker is head of the 
Department of Missions at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. His article is 
reprinted by permission from The Chris- 
tian Century, February 15, 1961 issue, 
copyright 1961 by the Christian Century 
Foundation. 


Stephen Neill have been referring to 
Roland Allen, the home front is only 
beginning to discover him. 


David Paton delights all the growing 


1 David M. Paton, editor, The Ministry of 
the Spirit: Selected Writings of Roland Allen 
(London: World Dominion Press), 12s 6d. 

2They include the following: G. Linwood 
Barney, “The Meo—An Incipient Church,” 
Supplement 1960, pp. 41-52, reprinted from 
Vol. 4, No. 2 (March-April 1957), pp. 31-50; 
Paul D. Clasper, “The Denominational Mis- 
sionary and the Organization Man,” Vol. 7, 
No. 4 (July-Aug. 1960), pp. 157-169; Harold 
W. Fehderau, “Planting the Church in Congo, 
and the Emerging Situation Today,” Vol. 8, 
No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1961), pp. 25-30; Justus M. 
van der Kroef, “Problems of Dutch Mission 
Policy in Indonesia,” Vol. 7, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec. 
1960), pp. 263-272; Eugene A. Nida, “The 
Relationship of Social Structure to the Prob- 
lems of Evangelism in Latin America,” Vol. 
5, No. 3 (May-June 1958), pp. 101-123; 
Eugene A. Nida, “The Roman Catholic, Com- 
munist, and Protestant Approach to Social 
Structure,” Supplement 1960, pp. 21-26, 
reprinted from Vol. 4, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec. 
1957), pp. 209-219; William A. Smalley, “Cul- 
tural Implications of an Indigenous Church,” 
Vol. 5, No. 2 (March-April 1958), pp. 51-65; 
William A. Smalley, “What Are Indigenous 
Churches Like?” Vol. 6, No. 3 (May-June 
1959), pp. 135-139; Bengt Sundkler, “Bantu 
Messiah and White Christ,” Vol. 7, No. 4 
(July-Aug. 1960), pp. 170-176. 
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tribe of Roland Allen buffs by listing the 
latter’s total literary output and repro- 
ducing in excerpt or in toto choice writ- 
ings that have long been out of print. 
Leading off is “Pentecost and the World,” 
a massive affirmation of Allen’s faith in 
the Holy Spirit as the missionary Spirit 
of God working in redemptive love for 
the salvation of the world. The devotional 
fervor is reminiscent of Wislof’s I Believe 
in the Holy Spirit; the theocentric ap- 
proach recalls Regin Prenter’s Spiritus 
Creator. 


As Roland Allen points out, the writer 
of Acts in marked contrast to most church 
historians ever since — Latourette is a 
notable exception — tells virtually nothing 
of the internal history of the church, 
concentrating instead on what was con- 
sidered more important: the acts of the 
Holy Spirit at the tender growing edge 
of the church, where expansion was tak- 
ing place by unorthodox methods through 
a strange outsider, one Paul, operating 
from the springboard of that queer in- 
tegrated church in Antioch, where — save 
the mark! — you keep your appetite for 
pork, not to mention your foreskin, and 
still go to communion. 


An Idea Whose 
Time Has Come 


If nothing is so powerful as an idea 
whose time has come, things will not be 
dull on the ecclesiological front, as witness 
the titles of two especially provocative 
pieces: “Non-professional Missionaries” 
and “The Case for Voluntary Clergy.” 
Actually the latter is a misnomer, as 
Allen would perhaps be the first to agree; 
they are far less “voluntary” than most 
of our professional clergy. It would be 
more precise to say that they are without 
salary or formal training. Lesslie New- 
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bigin’s work with “voluntary clergy” in 
his Madurai diocese is a laboratory ap- 
plication of Roland Allen’s ideas. While 
the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches have 
gained richly by his departure from Ma- 
durai, there are many who hope that this 
most important experiment will still be 
completed. Wilfred Scopes in “Training 
Voluntary Workers” has spelled out in 
exciting detail the preparation of clergy 
for village India by means of a three-year 
course with 50 days of formal training 
(the secret lies in not lifting your man 
out of his social and economic vocation 
while equipping him for his added eccle- 
siastical calling). Philippe Maury, recog- 
nizing the frightening isolation of the 
church from an increasingly secular so- 
ciety, has said flatly: “It is impossible to 
overestimate how detrimental to evangel- 
ism is the practice of employing salaried 
clergy.” Roland Allen is actually more 
moderate, desiring rather to use unsal- 
aried ordained clergymen to bridge the 
widening gulf between professional clergy 
and their people, many of whom now 
regard the church chiefly as a society for 
the preservation and promotion of the 
clergy. The controversial French worker 
priests and the Anglican ordination of 
men like atomic scientist Pollard of Oak 
Ridge may also be cited in this connec- 
tion. It has taken a generation or two, 
but Allen has at last become up-to-date. 


With nationalism making the profes- 
sional missionary’s entry impossible in cer- 
tain countries and his tenure precarious 
in many another, far-sighted missionary 
statesmen from Britain’s Overseas House 
to Stony Point on the Hudson will give 
careful study to the section on “Non- 
Professional Missionaries.” Of course, 





3 Politics and Evangelism, 1959, p. 33. 
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Allen never moves tactically but always 
on the basis of sound biblical principle, in 
this instance pointing out that there is no 
defensible distinction between “spiritual” 
and “secular” callings. He therefore ap- 
peals for committed Christians deliberately 
to seek non-ecclesiastical overseas careers 
in order that, sharing a “community of 
fate” with those outside the church, they 
may be channels through which the Holy 
Spirit may touch them. And he is 
prepared to see them ordained for service 
to Western Christians of the diaspora 
as well as to the indigenes. 


To Break a Monopoly 


There is, however, nothing anticlerical 
about Roland Allen’s attempt at what he 
hopes will be in a very good sense a 
conservative revolution. He desires only 
to break the A.M.A.-like monopoly of 
the ecclesiastical brahmins, the trained 
and salaried clergy, not however by sub- 
stituting untrained quacks but by com- 
plementing the former with spiritually and 
personally qualified co-workers. In a sense, 
he seeks to complete institutionally the 
more doctrinal revolution of Martin 
Luther. What the early church did in 
driving home the First article, what the 
Reformation did in exalting the Second, 
Roland Allen prayed would be done for 
the Third article of the Apostle’s Creed 
in our century. Nor will he be content 
with minor orders of clergy who lack 
the power to administer the sacraments 
(here he goes well beyond John Nevius 
and the Presbyterian missionaries in Ko- 
rea). He is closer to Martin Luther, 
whose Notprediger (substitute preachers) 
were plenipotentiaries. As Ernst Troeltsch 
points out, Luther had earlier in his 
career regarded Hausgemeinden (house 
churches) as an ideal and hoped they 
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would choose pastors from their own 
local circle. 


Allen is hardest of all on his own 
Anglican community for palming off on 
small and isolated congregations the lay 
reader, whom he regards as a kind of 
desacramentalized wingless cassowary of 
the church, as a substandard import from 
the overseas mission fields, namely the 
familiar catechist, symbol of an era of 
ecclesiastical colonialism. No saboteur, 
Roland Allen insists that “the Church 
in its fullness” be present wherever there 
is a local worshiping community, however 
small. The itinerant dispenser of the sac- 
raments is a denial of that biblical full- 
ness. Why should local men be allowed 
the more difficult task of preaching and 
denied the sacramental rites, so simple 
that even illiterate local leaders can per- 
form them? 


While stressing the completeness and 
independence of the local church, Allen 
sometimes fails to spell out interdepend- 
ence, as has frequently been charged on 
the basis of his better known Missionary 
Methods and The Spontaneous Expansion 
of the Church. What Lesslie Newbigin 
recently told this reviewer becomes clearer 
from the volume under consideration: 
“You have to read Roland Allen through 
episcopal spectacles.” Allen did not really 
advocate throwing up one’s hands and 
giving the church back to the Indians. 
On occasion he certainly sounded that 
way, though he took for granted careful 
and regular supervision of voluntary cler- 
gy by a well-trained and _ spiritually 
gifted bishop. But neither is Allen a 
propagandist for any specific polity. He 
synthesizes congregational power of de- 
cision, presbyterian multiple eldership, 
and episcopal shepherding in beautiful 
New Testament disorder. 
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Institutional Apostasy 
of the Church 


Allen is broken-hearted over the insti- 
tutional apostasy of a church that has 
elbowed the Holy Spirit aside because 
she has found more business-like proce- 
dures and more sure-fire devices, including 
the youthful ordinand trained for salaried 
service and more readily manipulable by 
the new medievalism in the church, the 
“prelacy of committees,” a phrase cal- 
culated to discomfit the scribes at every 
denominational and ecumenical echelon. 
The specialized professionalism of modern 
mercantilism largely ignores the older, 
tested, spiritually gifted soul in the 
church. In Max Weber's terms, the 
bureaucratic element has crowded out the 
charismatic. Allen wants to get the Holy 
Spirit out of his present institutional 
strait jacket. Yet there is nothing enthu- 
siastic or schwaermerisch about this sober 
Anglican. He merely wants the church to 
abandon its worldly-wise reliance on its 
own shrewdness in foreseeing results and 
get back to a first-century reliance on 
the Holy Spirit. In striking contrast to 
most of us in our individual decisions and 
in the corporate prelacy of committee 
anonymity, “they [the apostles] did not 
consider consequences so much as sources” 
(p. 48). If they believed it came from 
the Holy Spirit, they did not consult with 
flesh and blood. Certainly the Holy Spirit 
has often operated through seminary- 
trained ordinands and committees, es- 
pecially when they were more concerned 
about his functions than their own forms. 


It is precisely this dynamic of the Holy 
Spirit in Roland Allen’s approach which 
has escaped many a professional mission- 
ary and practical executive who have 
reduced the widely touted indigenous 
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approach to a set of Allen wrenches (my 
wife uses them on her kitchen appliances) 
labeled respectively “self-support,  self- 
government, and_ self-propagation” in 
seeking to repair the mechanics of the 
mission. This is using Allen against him- 
self, and will result only in the conclusion 
that his approach won't work. 


In his earlier writings, no doubt, Allen 
had given inadequate attention to the 
difference in conditions between St. Paul’s 
day and our own. But in an incisive 
dialogue on “St. Paul and the Judaizers,” 
Allen by way of rebuttal makes a strong 
case for his charge that much of our 
evangelizing overseas has not advanced 
beyond the Judaizing that was the bane 
of St. Paul’s life. 


The “Third Force” 
in Protestantism 


While main-line denominations over- 
seas are finding that bureaucratic ap- 
proaches cannot readily do charismatic 
jobs, such as the effective penetration 
of non-Christian cultures, the “third 
force” in Protestantism, as Henry P. Van 
Dusen has pointed out, is growing faster 
overseas than bureaucrats are able either 
to find or to count its adherents, notably 
in the case of Pentecostals in Latin Amer- 
ica. Essentially, it is this charismatic 
element which is given free play in the 
ferment of emotional faith-healing non- 
Christian cults in Japan as well as in 
the Zionist and Ethiopian cults of Africa, 
whose proliferation in symbiosis with the 
more formal churches Bengt Sundkler of 
Uppsala has brilliantly analyzed. 

The Theological Education Fund and 
its canny leaders know that two times 
two is four—million dollars, that is 
—and these resources can indeed be a 
great boon to the world mission in Asia 
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and Africa. However, they could also 
inhibit the church as much as they help, 
if after raising education and salary stand- 
ards they only put the church in its 
fullness that much farther from the eco- 
nomic and social reach of many millions 
in Asia and Africa, who as things stand 
today are simply unable to afford a 
trained ministry in Western style. The 
clerics with most eloquence and mag- 
netism gravitate centripetally to the 
pulpits of power and wealth away from 
the frontiers of weakness and spiritual 
undernourishment. Roland Allen boils 
down to Rudyard Kipling’s counsel, “The 
odds are on the cheaper man.” 

With denominations in the West pour- 
ing most of their funds and men into 
booming suburbs and established churches, 
who speaks for the multiplying numbers 
of America’s own “orphaned churches” 
in more remote rural and small town 
areas? It would appear that it has taken 
one risen from the dead to do it. And 
what biblical reason prevents the addition 
of ordained personnel to the overworked 
staff of well-established churches whether 
seminary trained or not, salaried or not? 


A Book For Everyone 


Here is a book for missionaries, pastors, 
thoughtful laymen, New Testament schol- 
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ars, Western and non-Western church 
leaders alike, in a word, for everyone 
concerned about the fiscal, bureaucratic, 
and professional Babylonian captivity of 
the church, which would make money 
a third means of grace and paraphrase 
Ignatius to say, “The church is wherever 
the salaried ‘seminary graduate is.” 

It is good to note that the excessive 
accent on self-support in Allen’s earlier 
writings is rather muted in this collection. 
All too frequently, there has been fatal 
oversimplification in equating Roland 
Allen’s indigenous approach with self-sup- 
port. The enforced Three-Self movement 
in the church of China today should 
be a severe warning that the Three-Self 
approach can reduce the church to a 
caricature unless there is adequate coun- 
terbalancing emphasis on the interdepend- 
ence of all parts in the One Body. 

Perhaps the astonishing ecumenical 
width of Roland Allen’s following — 
and of his critics, no less — suggests that 
the obstacles he fought with quiet word 
and uncompromising example are perhaps 
some of the chief roadblocks, whether 
theological or non-theological, on the path 
to unity—a unity not to be arranged 
by prudent, calculating professionals but 
a unity in the Spirit, the only kind the 
early church sought — or recognized. 























Kenneth L. Pike 


Stimulating and 





Resisting Change 


The purpose of this article is to classify some of the conditions under which 
change is likely to be successfully stimulated (or successfully resisted) and 
to imply some kinds of steps which may be fruitfully taken if one wishes 
to stimulate the occurrence of change. The technique of discussion is to set 
up a “model” which is a systematic way of viewing the problem. The 
prescribed model implies that certain consequences may follow if the con- 
ditions can be met. The discussion is therefore a theoretical one, and some 
of the argument is based on linguistic change. Some readers will find it 
easier to read first the sections entitled “Stimulating Change” and ‘‘Resisting 
Change,” in order to see the practical implications of the model before go- 
ing back to read the whole article. 


THIs model is an attempt at the scientific 
statement of components of change. It is, 
therefore, attempting to suggest compo- 
nents relevant to all change and not to set 
forth conditions leading to any one partic- 
ular desired changed. Every educator is in- 
volved in changing his students — for 
what he believes to be the better, and ac- 
cording to his own code of values and mor- 
als. Yet my personal biases are not, so far 
as I know, relevant to the model proposed. 
The model itself is neutral. Once de- 
veloped, its use will be determined by 
other than scientific considerations, that is, 
by one’s own value system. 

Thus the model is relevant if one wishes 
to educate, modernize, Christianize, or, for 
that matter, to disrupt, destroy, or degrade 
a culture. The price of progress includes 
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pp. 250-252. 
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the building of bridges over which people 
may pass backwards. The model sets forth 
conditions for change, without predicting 
the direction of change. Change may pass 
over it in either direction. 


The Model Itself 

The principles suggested here were first 
developed in reference to linguistic change. 
They are being published in an article en- 
titled “Toward a Theory of Change and 
Bilingualism.”! Persons wishing a fuller 
statement of the linguistic model should 
consult that article. 

A crucial concept in the model is that 
of shared component. The assumption is 
that, if change is to occur, some relevant 
component of the units to be affected, or 
of the matrix within which the units are 
to be affected, must be shared. In this sense 
the model allows no “action at a distance.” 
Units may affect one another only if they 
share a component between them, or if 
they share a matrix of behavior or of en- 
vironment. 





1To appear in Studies in Linguistics. 
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A component shared is relevant to a 
particular desired change when it may 
either assist or retard the particular change 
one has in mind. It is especially relevant 
when the shared component is an essential 
condition which must be met before 
change can take place. A component is 
relevant also, if the item cannot, in the 
view of its participants, be shared without 
destroying or injuring one of the systems 
involved. 


The shared component may be at the 
margin of or incidental to the units in- 
volved, in which case one is dealing with 
acculturation. On the other hand, the 
shared component may be the core of the 
total system of units involved, with the 
change occurring incidentally to the sys 
tem, and introduced from within the sys- 
tem, in which case one is treating with 
innovation. 


A further concept built into the model 
is a difference between sequential change 
versus systemic change. In some instances 
behavioral events occurring in sequence 
affect one another. In other instances the 
impact of a system of behavioral events 
upon another system causes change. 


These various items of the model can 
be combined to show certain of the re- 
lationships implied. We give a few illustra- 
tions of linguistic items filling the respec- 
tive “pigeon holes” in the model. The 
numbers in the succeeding paragraphs cor- 
relate with the numbers on the accom- 
panying chart, which is based upon one 
given in the linguistic article cited, with 
some modifications. 


(1) Shared margins of sequences. Non- 
violent, gradual change in the margins of 
units is most fruitfully illustrated by the 
manner in which a phoneme of one syllable 
can gradually pass over to a second sylla- 
ble. If one tries to say rapidly and repeat- 
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edly the syllable [op] (following an ex- 
periment of Stetson), gradually, as he 
speeds up, he changes to the syllable [po]. 
At some point before [op] has changed to 
[po] there is a point in which the sound 
[p] belongs neither to the first nor to the 
second syllable alone, but simultaneously 
to both. The consonants, as margins of the 
syllables, have been affected in their place- 
ment in the syllables themselves. The post- 
syllabic consonant of the first syllable has 
become a pre-syllabic consonant of the sec- 
ond. The change has occurred over the 
bridge of the placement of the consonant 


at the time it was shared by the two sylla- 
bles. 


The bridging across the two syllables is 
made possible, furthermore, by the wave 
characteristics of the syllable. An articu- 
latory wave, with vowel at peak and con- 
sonant at trough, is such that the pho- 
nemes constitute small articulatory waves 
or ripples on the larger syllable wave itself. 
The position of the ripple can change in 
phase with reference to its place on the 
wave. 


(2) Shared cores of sequences. When 
change is developed by forces within a 
unit, rather than from impact with the 
neighboring unit in sequence with it, in- 
novation occurs in that unit. In language 
this may happen when the sounds of a 
word interchange in some way. 


This may be the situation, for example, 
in dissimilation: Our word pilgrim has an 
[1] and an [r] both of which seem to go 
back to a Latin peregrinus; the change of 
the first [r] to [1] is an internal matter. 
A sequence of sounds is involved, but the 
relevant component shared is the total 
word — the core of the word, we might 
say, rather than merely margins of adja- 
cent words. 


(3) Shared matrix for sequences. 
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Change occurs when in a particular ma- 
trix of a sequence of units there is an 
intrusion of a word from an outside sys- 
tem into some slot of that matrix. Sup- 
pose, for example, that in the English 
“frame” I like to eat strawberries, a bi- 
lingual Spanish speaker replaces the word 
strawberries with the loan word tortillas 
‘corn cakes.” The accommodation of the 
loan into English is made possible by the 
structure of the sentence — which, say, 
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leaves a subject “slot” in its matrix, for 
nouns — into which the borrowed word is 
inserted. 

(4) Shared margins of systems. As 
these first loans become assimilated to the 
system, the system itself of the receiving 
language becomes changed in terms of the 
new components added to its inventory 
and in reference to differences in the pat- 
tern of distribution of sounds which the 
loans may introduce. 


MODEL OF CONDITIONS FOR CHANGE 
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Two languages, as systems, have over- 
lapped, at their periphery, when loan 
words have passed from one of them to 
the other. From this point of view we 
choose to assume the presence of a hyper- 
system which includes the two languages 
as a whole. The two systems form a single 
larger system, in some vague sense, by vir- 
tue of the fact that a reciprocal accultur- 
ation is possible between them. A hyper- 
system appears to occur in the personality 
structure of the bilingual speaker, who 
himself may be viewed as a shared com- 
ponent of the interacting behavioral sys- 
tems. 


(5) Shared cores of systems. When 
dealing with two systems which are in 
some sense “the same” but in other senses 
different, one may have styles of speech, 
or dialects, of a language. Here the over- 
all pattern, the central core, may remain 


the same, with the differences treated as 
innovation rather than as the acculturation 
of (4). Informal versus formal address 
would contain differences of style treated 
in this way. So, also, would the English 
of Boston versus that of Texas. Most of 
the points in the dialect or style concerned 
would find a corresponding point or com- 
ponent in the other styles or dialects of 
that language. 


(6) Shared matrix of systems. Where 
violent change affects a total system, some 
matrix must have been shared. Thus, a 
geographical matrix must be shared if one 
language is to replace the other. This may 
happen, for example, after an invasion. 


Systems, like phonemes and syllables, 
can be treated as waves, with the loan 
words treated as ripples on the waves, 
spreading across from one language wave 
to the other. Changes of dialects in geo- 
graphical location can be treated in this 
way, as can changes in time. 
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Stimulating Change 


We now look at the various pigeon 
holes in the model to see if they can lead 
to questions which one may ask, or prin- 
ciples which the “agent of change” may 
follow, when change is desired, or when 
one wishes to explain change which has 
occurred. 

(1) Shared margins of items in small 
sequences or complexes. One who wishes 
to stimulate change may profitably ask: 
What do the two activity complexes share? 
Of these elements, which ones are rele- 
vant to the change desired, so that they 
could serve as a bridge over which the 
desired change could pass? 

If no relevant component seems to be 
shared, one asks: What component could 
be developed as shared, so that it could 
then be used as a bridge to introduce fur- 
ther change? 

The innovator needs to study the folk- 
lore, legends, general philosophical back- 
ground, and values to see what social and 
moral elements are shared. Every society 
has moral and value components which 
overlap at some major points. In every so- 
ciety there is some value attached to cer- 
tain assignments of roles to varying in- 
dividuals, to communication techniques, 
goals, regulation of affective expression 
or of disruptive behavior, etc.? For the per- 
son interested in Christianization, some of 
these become especially relevant, since it 
is precisely at this point that all peoples 
share some desires for internal controls, 


2See David F. Aberle, and others, “The 
Functional Prerequisites of Society,” Ethics, 
Vol. 60 (1950), pp. 110-11. See also a sum- 
mary of this material (and numerous other bib- 
liographical references) in Kenneth L. -Pike, 
Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of 
the Structure of Human Behavior, Part 3 
(Glendale, Calif.: Summer Institute of Linguis- 
tics, 1960), pp. 119-121. 
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and it is here that the Christian view at- 
taches moral responsibility to a social 
structure. The moral imperative here is 
the basis of responsibility with which 
Christianity in part deals. 


On an activity level, shared compo- 
nents which the innovator may need to de- 
velop are opportunities to work together, 
visit together, exchange stories, and so on. 
Negatively, note that destructive influ- 
ences also operate here with the same 
shared components that the constructive 
innovator must use. 


One of the most crucial of the shared 
components effective in eliciting change is 
the language itself. When one speaks of 
“communication,” one is speaking, in this 
model, of a crucial component shared. 
This component is understanding. Under- 
standing best comes through the vernacu- 
lar. Language is a “clearing house” for 
cataloguing and teaching almost all cultural 


habits. If, therefore, one knows thorough- 
ly the language and literature of a people, 
he is likely to have at least a non-analyti- 
cal knowledge of the habits of that people, 
and recognize more readily the relevance 
of shared components. 


(2) Shared cores of items, in a sequence 
or in a complex. How can one encourage 
initiative? How can one preserve the core 
of a culture and its forms, as a formal en- 
tity, while stimulating it to modify itself 
usefully? And, as a part of Christianiza- 
tion, how can Christian morality elicit acts 
of kindness or of altruism in areas of the 
culture where they would be helpful, and 
encourage elimination of harmful practices 
(such as infanticide and feuding)? And 
how can this be done without losing those 
habits of courtesy or kindness already en- 
grained in that particular social structure? 
How can Christianity, for example, be a 
yeast to permeate cultural forms with un- 
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selfish values rather that a hammer to de- 
stroy them? 


Negatively, note that the incoming of 
certain kinds of trade values — relative, 
say, to opium or fire water — could infuse 
a culture with some kinds of degrading 
motives hitherto foreign to it. 


(3) Shared matrix for items. What 
kind of climate of opinion is favorable 
to change? How can such a climate be 
promoted? Beyond the particular items 
which the innovator wishes to see changed, 
how much other material in the climate 
must be changed in order for the desired 
changes to be accepted or to survive? Note 
that this implies that more than the initi- 
ation of a particular habit is necessary for 
effective change of that habit. Rather, one 
must attempt to affect sources of general 
public opinion which will make such a 
habit acceptable, or even desirable, with- 
in the value system of the changees or of 
their colleagues. If it cannot be made ac- 
ceptable, it must be made tolerable, on the 
part of others, or it may be wiped out af- 
ter it is set up. 

Where does the new custom fit into the 
former structure? Can the desired item be 
so treated that it merely is added to a 
class of other items in the culture and can 
be assimilated by the old structure without 
major revamping of that old structure? 
Or is the change desired that of elimi- 
nating an old item — and, if so, is it most 
effective to provide a substitute for it in 
the same slot of the structure? 


Specifically, also, how can any such new 
items be introduced gradually enough that 
the impact is held within the tolerance 
limits of the culture? Will the change con- 
templated be accompanied by s6 many 
readjustments that the impact will be vi- 
olent? 
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(4) Shared margins of systems. Are the 
borrowings forcing a redefinition of the 
pattern? Does a new pattern force into at- 
tention in their system philosophical sub- 
tleties or inconsistencies which previously 
did not trouble them? Has the reworking 
of the receiving system been useful in 
terms of its own value pattern, or damag- 
ing? 

How has the ecology of the total sys- 
tem been affected? That is, has a chain re- 
action been started by a relatively simple 
borrowing which affects the whole pat- 
tern? J. Lauriston Sharp? has shown, for 
example, that the introduction of steel axes 
set going a far-ranging set of changes in 
the culture of the Yir Yoront aboriginals 
of Australia. Studies in ecology* show, on 
a naturalistic front, the upsets which may 
occur when a small environmental change 
is made. 


To what extent do the two systems in 
contact together form a total system, inter- 
locking at the borders? Do people feel that 
they are in a transition stage moving from 
the changing culture to the innovating cul- 
ture? If so, how does this affect group 
loyalties? emotional drives? ambitions? 


(5) Shared cores of systems. How can 
one encourage a variety of subsystems of a 
culture in order to fill up available niches 
in the environment, to promote helpful 
specializations and diversity? How can one 
encourage specific groups to attempt to 
adapt themselves to the particular set of 





3“Steel Axes for Stone-Age Australians,” 
Human Organization, Vol. 11, No. 2 (Sum- 
mer 1952), reprinted in PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 2 (March-April 1960), 
pp. 62-73. 

4 See Samuel A. Graham, Forest Entymology, 
third ed. (New York: 1952). See also Stanley 
A. Cain, “Some Principles of General Ecology 
and Human Society,” American Biology Teach- 
er, Vol. 22, No. 3 (March 1960). 
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conditions in which they are living? Here 
the innovator may wish one kind of fun- 
damental education provided to jungle 
peoples and a quite different set for the 
same ethnic group of people after they 
have moved to a large industrial area. 


(6) Shared matrix of systems. As for a 
cultural matrix within which one system 
completely replaces another, we note that 
this may lead to violent replacement if, for 
example, a total language system is re- 
placed by military pressures. One asks, 
however, whether such replacement can 
sometimes be for good. The reply seems 
to be that the good values of total replace- 
ment can be obtained only if the people 
themselves desire the change. Thus, if peo- 
ples of a minority group themselves wish 
to adopt wholly the language of the dom- 
inant group in order for their children to 
achieve the privileges which go with that 
language, then many of these people will, 
in fact, achieve such total replacement. In 
the change-over period, however, the in- 
novator helping the people to reach this 
goal must realize that if the transition is 
attempted with too great rapidity, serious 
damage can result. Some of the children 
may end up with no vernacular and with 
the dominant language only partially 
learned, in which they can express only 
the crudest of the materials needed for 
full social and intellectual development. 
In effect, such people may be partly de- 
tribalized. 


Resisting Change 


In general, theory and practice for re- 
sisting cultural change are the reciprocal 
of those for eliciting change. 


Resistance to culture change can be ei- 
ther good or bad from the point of view of 
the particular culture involved, or from 
the point of view of modernization, or ed- 
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ucation, or Christianization. That which 
the innovator may wish to elicit as mod- 
ernization, the culture may choose to re- 
sist in terms of conserving old values. That 
which the innovator may wish to intro- 
duce to enhance the values in a society, the 
society itself may resist in terms of con- 
viction that its own values are preferable. 
That which the innovator may wish to in- 
troduce in order to disrupt a system to his 
own economic advantage may be resisted 
by the culture in order to preserve the so- 
ciety. 

If we start with the assumption that a 
certain change is good, and that a desired 
state resulting from the change is good, 
and if both the innovator and the changee 
are agreed at this point, nevertheless both 
must now resist certain kinds of further 
change, or the desired state, when attained, 
will itself collapse. This is most easily il- 
lustrated by ecological examples: If one 
wishes to raise potatoes, and therefore to 
get a concentration of potato plants in a 
particular area, this makes a prime feed- 
ing target for predatory insects. A disas- 
trous infestation of such insects may de- 
velop. This heavy infestation would not 
have occurred before the cultivated situa- 
tion was developed, and now threatens to 
eliminate the desired growing crop —a 
change which must be arrested by insecti- 
cides.5 In cultural terms, the development 
of an educated citizenry in an area where 
previously formal education was unob- 
tainable may open the way to a kind of 
undesirable academic competition, intellec- 
tual pride, and excessive nationalism. 


Similarly, there are reported to have 
been some instances in which the introduc- 
tion of Christianity and kindnesses to a 
cultural group has in fact led temporarily 
to the lowering of morals (e.g., through 


5 See Graham, op. cit., p. 94. 
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misuses of concepts of forgiveness)® or the 
increase of witchcraft. The task of the in- 
novator, therefore, is to elicit change 
where he wishes it, and then to develop 
the ecological climate in such a fashion 
that the change will not be overdone or 
destroyed by correlative developing forces 
which destroy the effect of the innovation. 


(1) Shared margins of items or activi- 
ties. As one utilizes a shared component as 
a bridge over which changes may pass, so 
resistance to culture may try to fend off 
change which threatens to reach it through 
shared activities. Differences can be em- 
phasized which tend to negate or resist 
the change at that point. If shared com- 
ponents are not easily present, and the 
innovators are attempting to introduce 
them, the resisters would attempt to shield 
themselves and their colleagues from all at- 
tempts at building such components. Joint 
activities of all types might be avoided, on 
social, economic, or religious fronts. Isola- 
tionism would be encouraged by physical 
and ideological means. 


(2) Shared cores of activities. The stim- 
ulus to develop initiative and indepen- 
dence may move faster and farther than 
the innovator feels wise. Or changes may 
occur faster, though encouraged by the 
people themselves, than they desire. Here 
the desideratum seems to be to preserve 
effective cultural continuity between the 
new and the old. If the change occurs too 
fast, then it scarcely represents controlled, 
peripheral innovation but rather total re- 
placement of the core. The change becomes 


6 Note, for example, John C. Messenger Jr., 
“Reinterpretations of Christian and Indigenous 
Beliefs in a Nigerian Nativist Church,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 62 (1960), pp. 268- 
78. See also, by the same author, “The Chris- 
tian Concept of Forgiveness and Anang Moral- 
ity,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 
3 (May-June 1959), pp. 97-103. 
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qualitative rather than merely quantita- 
tive. On the other hand, conservative 
forces of various kinds may choose to 
dampen creativity, in order to preserve the 
status quo. 


(3) Shared matrix for sequence. When 
change needs to be resisted the effective 
way of doing so is by a cultural dampen- 
ing of the climate. A mobilization of social 
forces to frown on change helps to pre- 
serve the status quo. By lowering the “vi- 
olence” threshold to where small changes 
are met with violent rejection, major 
changes are in turn resisted, since the 
shared-component bridges are kept to a 
minimum. Similarly, the slots where cul- 
tural substitution might take place with 
functional replacement of the parts are 
vigorously policed so that no substitutes 
are allowed for the old acceptable alter- 
natives. 


(4) Shared margins of systems. By re- 
fusing to allow small substitutions of de- 
tail, such a culture refuses to allow a fu- 
sion of two systems as such. If initial small 
loans from the innovating system cannot 
enter the resisting system, then no rele- 
vant, single, over-all hypersystem can de- 
velop with its extensive bridges of shared 
components over which large systemic 
change can pass. 


Change can be undesirable in terms of 
the over-development of the hypersystem. 
If the two contacting systems share a great 
deal of material, the resultant syncretism 
may in fact weaken the distinctive charac- 
teristics of both of the systems. A Chris- 
tian innovator who brings into a culture 
certain Christian ceremonies over a bridge 
of older ceremonies attached to names, 
places, environments, and other character- 
istics of the receiving culture may end up 
with a so-called Christian system which 
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in fact is a hypersystem largely character- 
ized by older values.” 


(5) Shared cores of systems. Innovators 
may wish to discourage the development of 
sub-varieties of changes. Or the culture it- 
self may adopt measures to preserve uni- 
formity of opinion and action, unaffected 
by different local conditions. Development 
of such local styles of behavior is resisted 
either by movement of personnel from one 
area to another to prevent development of 
local outlook, or by discouragement of ini- 
tiative at the local point, or by positive 
attempt to teach and enforce conformity 
regardless of local conditions. 


(6) Shared matrix for systems. In ref- 
erence to resisting total replacement of one 
structure by another, a resisting group may 
attempt to enforce isolation by trying 
peaceably or forcibly to keep out foreign 
innovators so that people who would con- 
stitute a bridge between the two systems 
do not get a chance to work. The isola- 
tion may be accomplished on a smaller 
front by cultural institutions—as by 
training in parochial schools. 


The innovator must accept the respon- 
sibility for the implications of his own 
value system, including as a value the re- 
spect for other values. When, in this cir- 
cumstance, he feels justified in seeking ed- 
ucation for or change in other people, he 
may assess some of the problems involved 
by studying the situation in the light of 
this model. 


7 For a discussion of early Jesuit policy which 
adopted an approach leading to syncretism, note 
Peter Duigan, “Early Jesuit Missionaries: A 
Suggestion for Further Study,” American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 60 (1958), pp. 725-32, and 
commentary on this by Eugene A. Nida, “The 
Role of Cultural Anthropology in Christian 
Missions,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, 
No. 3 (May-June 1959), pp. 110-116. 














Jacob A. Loewen 


Good News for the Waunana 


If the church of Christ is to take root and grow indigenously, it is indispen- 
sable that the gospel be presented in a manner relevant to this indigenous 
environment and world view. Recognizing this, the ambassadors to the 
Waumana tried to find in the Waunana world view some indigenous points 
of departure on which to anchor the message. The following is a brief résumé 
of the historical, geographical, and cultural setting which provided the 
framework within which the gospel message to the Waunana was delivered. 
As will be seen, contact with the Waunana was brief and inconclusive. 
Many questions are tantalizingly unanswered. What created the feeling of 
guilt which gave rise to the beseeching ceremony? What elements in the 
missionary message struck such a responsive chord? Nevertheless this ac- 
count is presented with hope that it will stimulate search for the most 





effective methods of presenting God’s good news. 


The Historico-Geographical Context 


In the San Juan River basin in north- 
western Colombia there live some 2500 
Indians who call themselves Waunana 
‘the people.” Like their ancestors they 
dwell in circular houses, the floor of which 
is raised some six to ten feet from the 
ground to escape some of the humidity 
produced by the 400 or more inches of 
annual rainfall this area receives.! 

However forbidding the climate, the 
country is rich in gold and platinum,” ob- 
jects of real interest for conquistadores. 





1 Geografia Econémica: Chocé (Controloria 
General de la Republica), Vol. VI (1943), p. 
45. 

2Mining figures for 1940 were: 640,000 
ounces of gold and 35,859 ounces of platinum. 
Ibid., pp. 390-391. 





Jacob A. Loewen is Professor of Mod- 
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The lust for gold on the part of the Span- 
iard has led to an antithetic reaction on 
the part of the Indians. Thus today gold 
for the Waunana is the object of great 
abhorrence. Being unable to force the In- 
dian to work in gold mines, the Spaniards 
introduced the Negro slave. The latter suc- 
ceeded, at least in part, in making the 
Indian his slave. The result was and is 
very intense hatred for the Spanish-speak- 
ing world in general and the Negro in 
particular. 


The Roman Catholics of colonial times 
early attempted to evangelize the Wauna- 
na* but they were frustrated by the stub- 
born apathy on the part of the Indians. 
This apathy called into action a local in- 
quisition through which the Indians’ own 
religious faith was driven underground. 





3The missions began in 1629 according to 
Lorenzo Hervas y Panduro, Catalogo de las 
lenguas de las naciones conocidas, y numera- 
cién, division, y clases de éstas segtin la diver- 
sidad de sus idiomas y dialectos (Madrid: Ad- 
ministracién del Real Arbitro de Beneficencia, 
1800-1805), Vol. I, p. 218. 
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This was so thorough that it took almost 
four years before the Indians admitted to 
the missionary investigator the presence of 
an indigenous mythology. That the Indians 
should have adopted at least some features 
of the new religion is to be expected, but 
it is striking to note that they did not in- 
corporate into their mythology any mo- 
tifs that are distinctly Catholic. 


Summary of Pertinent Mythology 


The Waunana creation is said to have 
taken place on the Pacific coast a little 
north of their present habitat. God 
(Ewandama) and his unnamed son were 
the creators. Having finished the world, 
the little son became lonesome for play- 
mates. Thus at his father’s command he 
attempted to make people, first of dark- 
colored palm wood, and then of light- 
colored balsa wood; but in each case, hav- 
ing made but two dolls, he cut his hand. 
In his third attempt he was able to cover 
the whole beach with dolls made of clay. 
These his father animated. From the dark 
pair came the black magic spirits and their 
human counterpart, the Negroes; from 
the light pair proceeded the white magic 
spirits and their human counterpart, 
White men.* The clay dolls became In- 
dians, but much to the young man’s dis- 
may, all were women. Half of these were 
then anatomically modified by use of some 
local fruits, and transformed into men. 


The Indians, the myth continues, 
enjoyed Edenic conditions. Each morning 
their food was at eating maturity, and 
Ewandama was teaching the Indians all 
things. One day, however, while Ewan- 





4 There is another version which leaves the 
Negroes and Whites out of the original creation 
and has them appear later as they crawl out of 
a hole in the ground which the Indians had 
dug. 
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dama was away, the trickster and devil 
came and with artful sales talk caused the 
Indians to buy axes and machetes. This 
occasioned Ewandama’s statement: “‘In- 
dians don’t trust me any more, so I will 
withdraw from the world.” 

Knowing that illness would now come 
to the Indians, Ewandama promised to re- 
turn soon to instruct the Indians in the 
art of healing the sick. While he delayed, 
the trickster-devil came along and sold the 
Indians their present demon-centered cur- 
ing ceremony. However, he exacted a 
“hand-giving” contract which put Indians 
under his jurisdiction. This, they say, 
caused Ewandama to withdraw completely 
from human affairs. 

In the course of Ewandama’s instruction 
he had also tried to teach them the art of 
sex relations. Already early, the Indians 
failed to follow his instructions. This fail- 
ure gave rise to marital infidelity. But even 
worse, some time after Ewandama had 
withdrawn, a brother and sister committed 
incest. The result was a great flood sent 
to cleanse the earth, and in this flood 
Ewandama allowed all the people to 
drown. Only a few little children were res- 
cued by Ewandama from the flood waters 
as they were carried down river in a gourd 
dish. 

Today when Indians die, a myth con- 
tinues, their skulls split in an invisible 
manner to permit the exit of the soul. This 
soul must turn right immediately and 
thereby enter the road that leads to Ewan- 
dama’s present abode; straight forward 
or a left turn lead into the “land behind 
the sun,” which is equivalent to hell. 


1 
4 


Waunana Ceremonials 


At the heart of modern Waunana cere- 
monial activities is the so-called curing rit- 
ual. In this ceremony the shaman, with the 
aid of eight subservient spirits, effects some 
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magic results. Most often this is curative, 
and then the disease bearing “foreign” 
spirits (often in the physical form of to- 
bacco fibre or a fishbone) are extracted 
from the body by charms and by sucking. 
It can also be preventative or divinatory. 
In the former, friendly protective spirits 
are “injected,” while in the latter, in- 
formation about cause of death, identity of 
a thief or some other question is gathered 
from the spirit world. 


The ritual includes hours of chanting by 
the shaman over eight dishes of liquor — 
one for each of the eight subservient spir- 
its—and often continual dancing by 
friends of the patient or the shaman. Such 
a ceremony can be conducted in any house 
that has been ceremonially prepared. To 
begin the ceremony there is fastened to 
each of the four main pillars of the house 
a plaque on which are drawn two spirit 
figures. The resulting total of eight spirit 
figures equals the eight spirits a full- 
fledged shaman controls. Such rituals are 
generally conducted during the night. 


Over against this magic spirit-centered 
ceremony is beseeching, which is directed 
towards Ewandama. This ceremony is con- 
ducted in utter Indian privacy. The pres- 
ence of a foreigner is said to rob it of its 
efficacy. Any Spanish spoken would at 
once attract the devil.5 In this ceremony a 
canoe-drum is suspended in the center of 
a house that has roof of “god’s roofing.” 
Ordinary roofing would identify it as 
prayer to the trickster-devil. The oldest 
woman of the house beats this canoe-drum 
while the men blow pan-pipes of assorted 
pitches. Beseeching is conducted from sun- 





5A drunken and thus uninhibited Indian 
once told the missionary: “You are very stupid 
to preach about Ewandama in Spanish. Spanish 
is the language of the devil, and our Ewandama 
knows our Indian language perfectly.” 
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up till sun-down. During this time a com- 
plete fast is observed, even by little babies. 
Beseeching appears to relate itself to com- 
munal and family dangers, while the cur- 
ing ritual is often more highly personal. 


The First Message 


It was in December 1952 that a fellow 
missionary, David Wirsche, and the au- 
thor were invited by the Waunana to par- 
ticipate in such a beseeching ceremony. 
We were told that this was the first 
time in history that a white man was per- 
mitted to attend. The occasion for the 
ceremony was a series of visions that had 
shaken the whole tribe. The visions all 
foretold a great flood — far greater than 
the one that followed the first incest — 
that was to sweep away all the people, 
because they had become so wicked. The 
specific sins were incest, sex relations with 
Negroes, and beating children. The meet- 
ings were to last a whole month with daily 
fasting during all the daylight hours. 


While witnessing these daily beseeching 
sessions, the missionaries—in spite of 
their weak command of the language — 
felt constrained to give the Waunana the 
first gospel message in their own language. 
The following is a brief summary of a 
half-hour message there given. 


“Your fathers told you that God made 
the people. That is correct. They told you 
that he made people of clay. That is cor- 
rect. They told you that in the beginning 
God provided everything for the people. 
That is correct. They told you how one 
day the people listened to the voice of the 
devil rather than the voice of God. That is 
correct. They told you that God then left 
the people, but that is not correct. The 
people, because of their guilty hearts, went 
away from God.” (Here an illustration 
of error due to word of mouth transmis- 
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sion was inserted. It concerned a recent 
event which had been completely distorted 
as it was orally spread from river to riv- 
er.) “But how do we know what God 
really said? We know it definitely because 
we have God’s book, the Bible. The Bible 
says that after the people had done evil, 
God still loved them and so he decided 
to buy them out of the devil’s hand. This 
he did through his Son® whom he sent into 
the world to die for the people and to 
teach them how to walk with God once 
they have been redeemed. Thus with his 
own death the Son of God paid for all the 
sin of men. Today he is pleading with all 
the people: “Your fathers listened to the 
devil and gave him their hands. You your- 
self have often listened to the devil. Will 
you listen to me now and give me your 
hand and then walk with me on my road?” 


“You are told that when you die, your 
soul must turn right to get to God’s house. 
That is not what the Bible says. It states 
that if we give God the hand during our 
life, God will hold our hand even when 
we die, and he will take our souls to his 
abode.” 

The message then concluded with an 
appeal: “Will you listen to God today? 
Will you give him your hand?” 


The Response to a First Message 


It was a genuine thrill to have the thirty 
people who heard this message to talk and 
reason and finally decide: “If we want to 
give God the hand (the concept of faith 
and commitment) and walk on God's road, 
we must get rid of our curing ceremony.” 
This ceremony had not been specifically 
mentioned except in the idiom of “giving 
the hand.” It was wonderful to observe 





6 The name Jesus was avoided at this point, 
because ‘est, the Indian equivalent of that 
name, carries negative connotations. 
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how the Holy Spirit was applying even 
this first message of God’s Word to their 
own situation and need. 

However, the surprise was to come. The 
missionaries had to return home to meet 
other schedules, to attend council meetings, 
and conduct services. Then one day weeks 
later, five Indians from the Siguirusua 
River came to the missionaries’ house. 
Following a token meal and formal greet- 
ings, they entered the study, and here they 
delivered their news: “Chief Enrique 
sends you word that all the Indians on his 
river have decided to give God the hand 
and to walk on God's road.” 

At this point the missionary interrupted 
to remind them that there were only thirty 
people in the house where God’s message 
had been given and that there were at least 
forty houses with more than four hundred 
people on the river who did not know. 

Impatiently the Indians said: “But they 
do know. After you left we waited for 
three days till the chief returned from his 
trip. We told him what you had told us, 
and he said this was exactly what his peo- 
ple needed. Then he took us to the house 
nearest the headwaters of the river, and we 
had to tell them the story. Thus, we went 
from house to house till all the people 
knew. And now all the people have de- 
cided to give God the hand and to walk 
on God’s road.” 


Epilogue 

On January 29, 1953, just one month 
after the delivery of the first message, the 
Colombian Government and the Vatican 
signed a new concordat valid for twenty- 
five years, in which this Indian territory 
like many others was made a mission field 
of the state church. Missionary Wirsche 
made one more brief trip into the area 
in the fall of 1953, but since then it has 
not been possible to follow up the work. 
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Harold W. Fehderau 





Enthusiastic Christianity 
in an African Church 


Here, again, is brief documentation showing that the outward forms of 
Christian worship must partake of things which meet the fundamental re- 
ligious needs of a people. Christians brought up in one tradition are still 
shocked, embarrassed, even disgusted by some of the manifestations of genu- 
ine spiritual worship which they witness among Christians of another cul- 
ture. We would like to foster churches “in our own image” even though 
such churches may be sterile and lifeless. But ought we to insist that the 
African should imitate us in his worship of God any more than that we 


should imitate the African? 


Hunpreps of Africans filled the church 
for the Easter Sunday service, and others 
crowded around the open doorways. There 
was good participation in the congrega- 
tional singing of hymns of Western origin. 
People were also appreciative of the songs 
rendered by various groups and choirs as 
the service progressed. And the rather 
lengthy sermon was received quite atten- 
tively, although the ushers were kept busy 
rousing people from their slumber by tap- 
ping them on the head with long bamboo 
poles. 

But no one slept when a group of 
African catechists (lay preachers) sang. 
An atmosphere of intense participation 





Harold W. Fehderau is a missionary 
linguist under the American Mennonite 
Brethren Mission in cooperation with the 
American Bible Society. He is conducting 
linguistic studies in preparation for the 
revision of the Kituba New Testament. 
He is author of several book reviews and 
articles in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOL- 
OGY, including “Concerning a Culturally 
Relevant Witness in Congo,” Vol. 8, No. 
2 (Mar.-Apr. 1961), pp. 71-76. 
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gripped the congregation as the phrases 
were repeated again and again to the cus- 
tomary two-part harmony of their local 
musical pattern.! Many lips moved to the 
words and others in the congregation sang 
out unashamedly. The songs were obvious- 
ly well known; they were words and melo- 
dies that had grown spontaneously from 
the people as they sat around their camp- 
fires. Their message is clear and evangel- 
ical, and their refrains are rhythmic and 
rousing. 


The reaction of the group to these songs 
is also spontaneous, with no sign of self- 
consciousness. During one of the ren- 
ditions that Sunday morning we observed 
the following response of the congrega- 
tion and of those singing. One of the choir 
members is visibly moved and enters into 
a trance-like state, his right arm extended, 
quaking considerably. However, he con- 
tinues singing lustily from memory, no 


1 The two parts are sung at a constant four- 
note interval throughout the song. The final 
note is sung in unison. 
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longer referring to his written notes. Oth- 
ers in the audience react similarly: some 
in a quiet sitting posture; others standing 
entranced; one or two calling aloud; near- 
ly all visibly gripped.2 Then as the song 
comes to a close, one of the catechists sing- 
ing raises his arms and in a loud voice — 
his eyes staring upward and seemingly ob- 
livious to his surroundings — he proclaims 
the message that is on his heart. 

The message is clear and vibrant — 
“Christ arose,” “He is our rock,” “We 
must be strong and firm,” is the central 
thought of the phrases that are repeated 
and emphasized with great fervor. At 
one or two points he stresses a key word, 
building it up to a climax which brings 
the congregation to an outburst of ecstasy. 
Especially those in a trance-like state 
follow every word and respond to each 
phrase. Then the speaker becomes silent, 
his tenseness subsides, and to a hushed 
audience he closes in a fervent prayer, 
now fully returned to himself. 


The meeting is over. The benediction is 
pronounced, and the congregation is dis- 
missed after a closing hymn. The people 
return to their villages, and during the 
week from their campfires, along their vil- 
lage paths, and from passing native buses, 
echo the songs they have heard. 


This is not a description of a meeting 
of some aberrant sect which has erred from 
a mission church. It is a congregation 
which has grown up under the careful 
nurture of an evangelical mission group, 
and which will soon become independent 
administratively from that mission. After 
careful study of the situation the mission- 


2 Young girls as well as women and’ men of 
all ages were affected. Nor was this reaction ex- 
perienced only during the singing of the cate- 
chists although it is true that the response 
was more general during their presentation. 


aries wisely decided to simply accept these 
manifestations as an expression of the 
Africans’ need for an enthusiastic Chris- 
tianity. They realized that “the strongly 
emotional character of African popular re- 
ligion, its predilection for ecstatic phenom- 
ena of every kind, causes the African to 
find the rigid logic of mission Christianity 
[which follows Western patterns] nonde- 
script, sterile, and unspiritual.”’> They felt 
that it was groundless to fear that a more 
enthusiastic Christianity would automati- 
cally degenerate as some local sects and 
prophet movements in the area had done. 


Indeed, this area has experienced a re- 
markable revival among the populace. 
Many testify to the transformed lives of 
a great segment of the congregation. A sin- 
cere effort is made to live a life of true 
discipleship in the everyday tribal culture. 
Nor are the African preachers and cate- 
chists slack in directing the understanding 
of the people in this regard. They teach 
and explain to their congregations that an 
ecstatic experience is not the key to a 
spiritual life nor the only manifestation 
that should be seen; each one must also 
give concrete evidence of his Christian ex- 
perience in his daily life. 

Many people from Western lands are 
shocked by the ecstatic behavior of Afri- 
cans in such services. They find it impos- 
sible to accept it as natural or Christian. 
Psychological explanations and other so- 

(Continued on page 282) 


3 The careful study is given in detail in the 
recent book by Efraim Andersson, Messianic 
Popular Movements in the Lower Congo (Upp- 
sala, Sweden: Almqvist and Wiksells Boktryck- 
eri AB, 1958). A review of this publication 
appeared in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 
7, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec. 1960), pp. 279-283. Our 
experience in this service has shown us the 
practical working of the implications of this 
study. 
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Eugene A. Nida 


EDITORIAL 


Tearing the Thought Curtains 


A MONOLITHIC system of thought can only 
exist for long by shrouding itself in heavy 
thought curtains by which ideas from the 
outside are skillfully screened through rig- 
id censorship combined with artful propa- 
ganda. But even the Communists, who 
have undoubtedly devised some of the 
most effective curtains in the history of the 
world, have not been able to prevent the 
smuggling of many important ideas, some 
of which have served to challenge certain 
basic tenets of Lenin’s doctrines, and oth- 
ers of which have made the Russian gov- 
ernment shift considerable attention to 
consumer demands, 


The ideological structure of Roman Ca- 
tholicism has likewise experienced recently 
some very important changes. With the 
papal encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu 
(1943) a new attitude toward the Holy 
Scriptures was signaled in the Roman 
Church, and even despite the late encycli- 
cal Humani Generis (1950), which was 
more cautious in its recommendation of 
wide reading and interpretation of the 
Bible by the laity, nevertheless some high- 
ly important developments have taken 
place, not only in greater stimulation of 
Bible reading and study, but in some not- 
able breaks with Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion. Only a few years ago some leading 
priests in Bolivia left the Church and be- 
came Protestants. Even more recently sev- 
eral Dominican priests in a special preach- 
ing mission in Argentina left their order 
and entered a Protestant seminary. In 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, the Roman bishop 
has removed the images of the saints from 


the cathedral and substituted Scripture 
verses. These developments, however, are 
only surface features of a profound change 
which is taking place in many areas of the 
Roman Church structure. 

Liberal Protestantism, however, has not 
been immune from new ideas. The curtain 
of smug 19th-century rationalism, with its 
naive optimism and superficial social gos- 
pel, was thoroughly riddled by the realities 
of two world wars and the devastating at- 
tacks by theologians such as Barth, Brun- 
ner, and Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr. 
The idea that “every day and in every way 
we are getting better and better” has been 
buried by harsh historical realities and a 
return to Biblical theology. 

Hyperorthodox Protestantism has also 
suffered some rude awakenings, for though 
it had no official index of prohibited books, 
the libraries of many of its schools had 
books for restricted circulation and stu- 
dents soon learned that there were certain 
questions which should not and could not 
be asked. In the relative security of the 
1920's and the 1930's people could put up 
with a certain amount of anamolous com- 
partmentalization of thinking, in which re- 
ligious beliefs and scientific concepts were 
held in permanent suspension and where 
the problems of Christian ethics and per- 
sonal behavior were never resolved. When 
life is unthreatened from without, one can 
always put up with little wars within, and 
dodge behind glib clichés or hide one’s real 
feelings by quoting some “‘stalwart in the 
faith.” But the intensity of present-day life 
and the imperative demand to make vital 
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decisions leave no room for intellectual 
stalling or religious hide-and-seek. Young 
people especially are increasingly asking 
questions which twenty years ago were ta- 
boo in evangelical circles. Now there is a 
healthy refusal to regard any doctrine as 
sacrosanct, but this is not the irreverent 
sneering of the 1920's but the soul-search- 
ing of the 1960's. Present-day thinking 
Christians are not content to place their 
faith in some system of Biblical exegesis, 
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when they realize that ultimately the mes- 
sage of the Bible is not itself, but the living 
Lord. The questions which young people 
are asking today have devastating impli- 
cations for the obscurantist Biblicism of 
the 1920's, but they are some of the most 
encouraging signs of our times. These are 
not the questions which lead to apostasy, 
but to faith, for they are asked by those 
who are not grasping for stones to throw, 
but who are looking for bread to eat. 





Enthusiastic Christianity in an African Church 
(Continued from page 280) 


phisticated considerations of our civiliza- 
tion bar the way to a real understanding 
and acceptance of such phenomena. How- 
ever, one wonders whether this atmosphere 
in young churches planted by modern-day 
missions is not much the same as that of 
the churches of New Testament days. The 
Apostle Paul also speaks about ecstatic 
phenomena taking place among church 
members. He, too, instructs the early 
Christian church as to their place and 
meaning.* 

In places where such an expression has 
been forbidden or suppressed, there has 





4Cf. 1 Cor. 14. 


often been a great loss of church member- 
ship as people are drawn to native religious 
sects which spring up, offering what the 
African longs for.5 These groups generally 
have degenerated to a half-pagan, half- 
Christian religious observance. 

Perhaps many of us need to rethink our 
position concerning the need for an en- 
thusiastic Christianity among some of the 
people to whom we minister. 





5 For example, in the former Belgian Congo, 
where government policies made it very diffi- 
cult for missions to accept such an expression 
in their meetings. It must be said, too, that 
many missionaries would not have allowed it 
in any case. 
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Islam and the Integration of Society, 
by W. Montgomery Watt. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1961. 
293 pp. 32 shillings. 


Reviewed by 

WALTER P. ZENNER 

While this book is definitely a theo- 
retical interpretation of Muslim history, 
its importance for the applied anthro- 
pologist lies in its attempt to outline the 
relationship between idea systems, like 
religions, and economic and social factors. 
It is of the utmost importance for the 
anthropologist or the medical worker go- 
ing to a Muslim area to realize how much 
of what he sees has basis in a past often 
a millennium old. Live sectarian divisions 
between Shiite, Sunnite, and Kharijite, 
which have modern political implications, 
go back to the first Muslim Civil War 
in the Seventh Century. A way of life 
was transformed by Muhammad in Ara- 
bia, and Middle Eastern practices have 
often been introduced into South Asia 
or West Africa through the Sharia, the 
Muslim system of “law” and mores. 
Islam’s attitude to Christianity has its 
roots in history. Watt is well aware of 
the contemporary significance of his book. 
Watt writes with the general implica- 
tions of his study in mind. Theories of 
the “sociology of knowledge,” particularly 
the distinctions made by Mannheim, are 





Rabbi Zenner is working on the Ph.D. 
at Columbia University, with special 
emphasis on the socio-cultural interpreta- 
tion of Middle Eastern ethnic groups in 
their dispersions. He has done field work 
on Middle Eastern ethnic groups in New 
York and has traveled extensively in 
Mexico and the Far and Middle East. 
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applied to the special case of Islam. These 
theoretical discussions might be of some 
interest to applied anthropologists work- 
ing in Christian or Buddhist areas or in 
places affected by some “cargo cult,” since 
the Mannheimian analysis of “ideologies” 
and “utopias” is applicable to these situa- 
tions as well. In fact, Islam may be said 
to have begun as a kind of revolutionary 
or “millenarian movement.” It rose to 
provide a new spiritual unity for the 
disunited tribes of Arabia, faced by the 
challenges of Christian Byzantium and 
Zoroastrian Persia, and at a time when 
the traditional social structure was break- 
ing down under the impact of commercial 
individualism and materialism. Similarly, 
Watt analyzes the role of Islam in the 
holy wars by which the Fulani Islamized 
parts of West Africa a century ago. 

As well as pointing to the successes of 
Islam in integrating societies, Watt also 
turns his attention to the failures and 
shortcomings. He sees the tension between 
those who would emphasize spiritual 
(charismatic) leadership of a messianic 
type, such as the Shiites, and those who 
have emphasized the importance of the 
“charismatic” country. Islam, like Chris- 
tianity, has faced a tension between 
perfectionists and those who would in- 
clude “saints and sinners” alike. 

Of interest in understanding Islam is 
the need to understand the relationship 
of the “ruling institution’ (the state) 
with the “religious institution” (compris- 
ing the religio-legal intelligentsia and the 
leaders of mystical orders). A Western 
view of a union of “church and state” in 
Islam would not do justice to the Islamic 
situation, where religious law grew out 
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of circles which were either in opposition 
to the state, or received from the rulers 
an often grudging support. The role of 
the Sharia has given Islamic societies a 
great measure of unity, although great 
diversity continues to exist within Islam. 


The whole problem of unity and variety 
within Islam is dealt with in such sections 
as those dealing with the survival of 
Persian culture and nationhood within 
Islam. The problem of modern national- 
ism’s tension with pan-Islamism is not 
dealt with explicitly, but this work gives 
us a perspective on the Islamic past of 
the societies in the throes of nationalist 
revolutions. 


Among shortcomings, Watt finds that 
Muslim anti-Christian orientations have 
prevented it from using Christian re- 
sponses to anti-religious challenges facing 
all monotheistic religions in this secular 
age. He goes in some depth to trace the 
way the followers of Muhammad have 
reacted to Christianity. He even deals 
with the Muslim uses of the Bible. 


It is recommended that this book be 
read by those who are interested either 
in Islam, or in a more general way, in 
the relationship of religion to the way 
of life and the society of people. It at- 
tempts to answer the question: Has 
religion, or idea-systems, helped in the 
transformation of society? Watt gives us 
a qualified affirmative answer. However, 
it is suggested that anyone interested in 
reading this book should first read a more 
general account of Islamic history, such 
as Sir Hamilton Gibb’s Mohammedanism, 
Bernard Lewis’ Arabs in History, or Carl 
Brockelmann’s History of Islamic Peoples, 
all available in paperbound editions. This 
present work will help him integrate and 
absorb his knowledge on this most im- 
portant religious movement. 
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Smoke in the Hills: Political Tensions 
in the Morogoro District of Tangan- 
yika, by Roland Young and Henry 
Fosbrooke. Northwestern University 
African Studies Number Four. 


Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press. 1960. 212 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by 
JAMES MUIR 


This book deals with a specific problem 
among a specific people in a specific time 
and place, in the genre of case histories 
of the cultural impact of Western tech- 
nology upon local ways. Young (Harvard, 
and Northwestern) and Fosbrooke (Cam- 
bridge University) have contributed here 
a work of commendable penetration. 


The problem involves the decision of 
the British to revamp the soil tillage 
methods of the Luguru in an attempt to 
correct conditions of soil erosion and land 
failure. The resulting repercussions of 
resistance, rebellion, and riot bring into 
focus a set of complex factors from which 
anthropologists as well as missionaries 
would do well to learn a lesson. These 
factors included local customs of the 
ownership of trees, but not of the land 
upon which they grew; the segmentation 
of the society; not to mention an under- 
cover political struggle which was feeding 
upon the dissatisfactions brought about 
by the attempts at land conservation. 

The objective reporting of the authors 
allows the reader to become angry at both 
administrative shortsightedness and tribal 
reaction. The volume has many lessons 
for those of us who need socio-cultural 
perception in facing cross-cultural prob- 
lems. 
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Darwin’s Vision and Christian Per- 
spectives, edited by Walter J. Ong, 
S.J. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1960. $4.00. 

Reviewed by 
R. L. MIXTER 

The Roman Catholic Church has 
analyzed its beliefs regarding evolution 
in this volume by professors at Fordham 
and St. Louis Universities. The impacts 
upon biology, philosophy, American eco- 
nomic history, and theology are noted 
from Darwin’s time until the present. 

In the Introduction, Walter Ong com- 
ments that “evolution is a term which 
can still disconcert or hypnotize,” but 
the authors conclude that all the trans- 
formations which the biological evolution- 
ists have indicated may be accepted if 
one believes that “human souls are im- 
mediately created by God.” “If we accept 
the fact that the human came into being 
at the end of a series of sudden mutations 
directed to this end by the Creator God, 
then these changes reveal God's Provi- 
dence throughout.” 

Alexander Wolsky mentions that biol- 
ogists face a new difficulty: “a certain 
complacent belief that owing to the neo- 
Darwinian synthesis evolutionary biology 
has solved its main problems and that all 
that remains to be done is to work out 
a few minor details,” but he is confident 
that this attitude will pass as new research 
is done. “There are serious objections to 
the view that Darwin’s principle of na- 
tural selection acting on numerous small 
hereditary variations (micromutations) 
has all the answers,” so the writer quotes 
with approval the work of Goldschmidt 
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and Schindewolf who hold to sudden 


“outbursts” of macroevolutionary changes 
followed by smooth “orthogenetic” micro- 
evolution. 


The longest chapter of 70 pages on 
Darwin's impact on philosophy will be 
appreciated by philosophers more than 
by those of us who may be somewhat 
deficient in our ability to comprehend 
philosophical terminology. Treating both 
Thomas and Julian Huxley, Spencer, 
Wright, Pierce, and Dewey, among 
others, the author, James Collins, shows 
the variety of philosophical responses that 
have been evoked by the evolutionary 
findings in biology. But evolutionary phi- 
losophy alone is insufficient. “In addition, 
however, the philosophical inquirer must 
bring to bear some other human resources 
which may not figure as components in 
some prevailing evolutionary position.” 

In considering theology Robert Gleason 
writes, “While all theologians agree that 
history is expressed in the assertions of 
Genesis, nevertheless today they admit 
that it is a peculiar type of history whose 
rules are still partly unknown to us.” 
The “dust” from which Adam was made 
may refer “to organic matter oriented by 
God through a long process.” 


Of interest is Vincent Hopkins’ account 
of how evolutionary philosophy was used 
by power magnates in the United States 
to carry out their schemes. 


The final chapter on “Evolution and 
Cyclicism in Our Time,” by Walter Ong, 
concludes that the universe is not eternal 
and undergoing cycles “but the universe 
is created in one state and at the end 
of time will somehow be transfigured 
different from what it has been.” Man is 
the culmination of the products of time. 
“Against the backdrop of the infrahuman 
universe which has given him birth, man 
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remains more impressive than the rest of 
the universe. For he, as nothing before 
him, really includes it all. It comes to 
life and fruition in him.” “Against this 
backdrop the Incarnation took place.” 


This Protestant reviewer wonders why 
it is said that the evolutionary “theory 
also mirrored the kind of competition 
which was common in a world in the 
throes of the industrial revolution, dom- 
inated by the Protestant ethic.” How- 
ever, he received stimulating ideas from 
this clear and forcefully written sym- 
posium. 


Ku Daeng — The Red Tomb: A Vil- 
lage Study in Northern Thailand, 
by Konrad Kingshill. Chiengmai, 
Thailand: The Prince Royal’s Col- 
lege, 1960. Distributed by The Siam 
Society, 60 Asoka Road, Bangkok, 
Baht 60. About $3.00. 


Reviewed by 
WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 


Konrad Kingshill is a teacher at the 
Prince Royal’s College in Chiengmai, 
Thailand. His book was written as a 
Ph.D. dissertation, and forms one. unit 
in the Cornell Southeast Asia Research 
Project which has been under way for 
several years. It is a description of life 
in one village in northern Thailand dur- 
ing one year of time while the author 
was in residence and observing the com- 
munity. 

There are no great theoretical issues at 
stake in this book. The author is not out 
to make any particular points. In rather 
non-technical fashion he discusses various 
aspects of village life and includes an 
interesting appendix with statistical ma- 
terials, maps, glossary, Thai Buddhist 
sermons, and other data. 


Nov.-Dec. 


For any reader of PA specializing in 
this part of the world, Kingshill’s book 
is extremely valuable. Its value is, how- 
ever, restricted primarily to people in- 
terested in this area because of the lack 
of any particular theoretical point to be 
made. For northern Thailand and for 
Thailand in general it is a must. It is 
valuable for comparative purposes in rela- 
tion to other parts of Southeast Asia 
as well. 


Kingshill rightly describes the people 
of Ku Daeng as Buddhists and at some 
length discusses their ceremonies and their 
attitudes. He strongly minimizes the im- 
portance of spirit cult among these vil- 
lagers. This comes as some surprise to 
the reviewer and to people very familiar 
with northern Thailand. I find it hard 
to believe that spirit cult is of as little 
importance in this Buddhist village as 
Kingshill indicates. If it is, we need a 
comparative study to know what the dif- 
ferences are between this village and 
others where it certainly takes a greater 
place. 


This book, coming as it does from the 
pen of a Christian teacher, abounds with 
problems of interest to PA readers, but 
these are not singled out by the author. 
Here are some of the questions which 
arise immediately: What are the implica- 
tions of the “themes” in Thai culture 
listed by Kingshill for the Christian wit- 
ness among country Buddhists of this 
area? What are the implications for the 
Christian church in the close ties between 
social, political, and economic structures 
of the community? What are the implica- 
tions of the often repeated fact that the 
villagers do not understand Central Thai, 
the standard language of the country, 
when the only Christian Scriptures are 
in Central Thai? 
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It is not fair to blame an author for 
not doing what he did not intend to do. 
The author furthermore has told me that 
he would very much like to do a com- 
panion study of a Christian village in 
northern Thailand but lacks the funds 
to undertake the research that would be 
necessary. I hope that Kingshill will be 
able to go on with his study of a Chris- 
tian community and will give us some 
insights into these and many other ques- 
tions. 


Evolution and Christian Thought To- 
day, edited by Russell L. Mixter. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans. 
1959. 224 pp. 22 figs. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 
HENRY W. SEAFORD, JR. 


“If the vast range of modern scientific 
interests, so conspicuously departmental- 
ized and even fragmented today, is once 
again to be integrated, it will be through 
the recovery of the Logos as the key to 
creation, revelation, redemption, sanctifi- 
cation, and judgment —in other words, 
as the center of reference for science, 
philosophy, religion, ethics, and history” 
(p. 221). 

With this profound insight Evolution 
and Christian Thought Today concludes. 
During the course of its pages, fourteen 
dedicated Christian scientists and theo- 
logians endeavor to set forth their under- 
standing of the pertinence of biological 
evolution in developing an informed 
Christian cosmogony. In this light, various 
topics are discussed: the influence of 
Darwin upon biology (with special em- 
phasis upon his mistakes); the origin of 
the universe, life, and man; genetics and 
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speciation (how species begin) ; homology 
and analogy (pertaining to similar design 
in different animals). A jaunt through 
these pages will undoubtedly furnish the 
layman with grist for his intellectual mill. 


Notwithstanding, from hindsight, one 
is able to observe some shortcomings. 
Among the most prominent is the un- 
evenness of presentation. Having set forth 
at reasonable speed, the reader anticipates 
a bump or two which will slow his prog- 
ress, but when he is suddenly jolted 
with the Hardy-Weinberg formula (p. 
79), he has to step out to inspect possible 
damage to his shock absorbers. If all is 
well, he travels along to page 104 where 
he screeches to a halt before towering 
lists of hybrids, albeit exuding scientific 
accuracy with their proper Latin names. 

But this is not all. Even the better 
paved portions are winding and poorly 
marked. One author’s views may be 
diametrically opposed to another's. Page 
21 warns the reader to beware of Chris- 
tians who do not believe in an instan- 
taneous creation of living forms, while 
page 69 assures him that such people 
aren't too bad after all. Upon arriving 
at page 163, however (if he gets around 
that list of hybrids!), the reader will be 
encouraged once again to distrust these 
mechanists whom he has just begun to 
respect. (This latter case appears to be 
a matter of semantics between Hearn and 
Henry on one hand and Cassel on the 
other.) Of course, disagreement in sym- 
posia is what keeps people awake — and 
this is a symposium— but the reader 
should have been given a road map in 
the form of editorial introductions to 
each chapter, or something of the sort, 
that he might be apprised of the com- 
plexities of his journey. 


Coming down the home stretch, the 
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reader is presented to fossil man with the 
advice that between the gaping lacunae 
of the paleontological record (fossil bones) 
there is still room to comfortably fit one’s 
belief that God created, in a single act, 
the bodies the first people walk around 
in. In other words, we can accept all facts 
of human paleontology together with a 
safe dose of genetic and geological process, 
and believe in an instantaneous creation 
at the same time — making us a sort of 
centaur called a “scientific creationist.” 
Of course, if this means a biologist can 
be a Christian, we have no complaint! 


The concluding chapter lacks conviction 
because its nearly traditionally funda- 
mentalistic position is bolstered by com- 
ments of non-biologists — not even current 
ones at that—who speak with unwar- 
ranted authority about evolution. Among 
these is Oswald Spengler, who might not 
even have been an honest historian, since 
he may have cribbed most of his concepts 
from another man! 

In the preface we are informed that 
the individual authors were acquainted 
with the other papers of the symposium, 
but one is not too aware of efforts at 
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continuity apart from Dr. Cassel’s chapter. 
Much more evident integration and con- 
sciousness of precisely for what audience 
the book was intended (layman, specialist, 
skeptic) would have immeasurably en- 
hanced the diligent efforts of these Chris- 
tian scholars, 


Dictionary of the American Indian, 
by John Stoutenburgh, Jr. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 
1960. 462 pp. $10.00. 

Reviewed by 
LEONARD P. RASCHER 


Here is a book that certainly fills a 
need in giving a handy reference to 
students and laymen interested in a clear 
and unbiased picture of the American 
Indian. Useful as the book is, however, 
the author might profitably have gone 
into more detail on many of the entries. 
The material should have been cross- 
indexed better. There are no illustrations, 
in spite of the high cost. 





Leonard P. Rascher is Dean of Student 
Affairs and Instructor at Mt. Echo Bible 
Institute (for American Indians). 
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